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St. Edmund's College. 


T. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, Old Hall, as it exists at the 
present day, is well known, with its chapel, designed by 
Pugin, and its beautiful rood-screen. But beyond the fact that 
the College derives from Douai, the outside public know little 
of its history. That want has now been rectified by the Presi- 
dent himself, the Very Rev. Bernard Ward, in a “ History 
of St. Edmund’s College,” (Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 
It is a history in a certain respect unique among English 
Catholic Colleges ; for on one side it derives from a Catholic 
establishment flourishing in the days of James II. But its 
more important derivation is from the day when the French 
Revolutionary Government dissolved the Colleges of Dovai 
and St. Omer, and arrested their students and _ professors. 
Some took warning before the storm, and escaped to England. 
The others at Douai, having been placed under temporary sur- 
veillance, were expelled from the city when a siege of that city 
appeared imminent after the defeat of Dumourier. They re- 
tired to their country house at Equerchin ; but when the danger, 
had passed, all were ordered by the authorities to return. They 
were unwary enough to obey the order; and promptly found 
themselves prisoners, under an edict issued against all British 
subjects. They were confined for a time in the Scotch College ; 
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but afterwards transferred to the citadel of Doullens, a town 
in Picardy. | 

On the way thither one of them gave his guards the 
slip, and ultimately escaped to England. This was Mr. 
Coombes, afterwards intimately connected with St. IEdmund’s. 
From Doullens itself fourteen of the students succeeded in 
escaping at different times. The rest, twenty-two in number, 
together with six Benedictines, were thenceforth vigilantly 
cuarded ; and together formed the party afterwards known as 
the “ Trente-deux.” Meanwhile, the professors of St. Omer’s 
had also been arrested ; and after being confined some time tn 
the French College of that city, were transferred first to Arras, 
and afterwards to Doullens, where they joined the prisoners 
from Douai. But the fall of Robespierre improved matters ; 
and both parties were allowed to return to their respective 
Colleges, though still as prisoners. But the Douai party were 
soon admitted to the privileges of prisoners on parole; and at 
length the President of St. Omer’s obtained leave from the 
Directory for the members of both Colleges to depart to England. 
They all landed together at Dover on March 2nd, 1795. 

The English Bishops had from the first been awake to the 
altered condition of things created by these events. With their 
Training Colleges in France cut off, and a very dubious prospect 
of any re-establishment, they must either think of supplying their 
place in England, or see their supply of ecclesiastics fail. Bishop 
Douglass, the Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, had 
already communicated with the other Vicars-Apostolic, and 
mooted the founding of an English College for the reception of 
the refugees. The question was as to its situation. Bishop 
Gibson, of the Northern District, entered into negotiations for 
Flass Hall; but by the time Douai was finally seized these 
negotiations had fallen through. Bishop Douglass, therefore, 
determined to make a start at Old Hall with such of the Douai 
students as had escaped to England. 
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82 St. Edmund's College. 


This brings us to the origin of Old Hall. In the reign of 
James II. the English Catholics began to open a few schools. 
Of these only one survived the expulsion of James; and this 
was Silkstead, near Winchester. Between 1692 and 1696 it 
was removed to Twyford, under the Rev. Mr. Taverner. 
Twyford and Mr. Taverner have for ever secured a niche in 
English history as the first school and first master of Pope. 
After enduring for half-a-century, the harassing of the Catholics 
which followed the Jacobite rising brought about its suppression, 
and under Bishop Challoner’s coadjutorship of the London 
District the school was started again at Standon Lordship in 1753. 
But in 1767 it was transferred to Hare Street, a hamlet on the 
Braigling road to Cambridge, the Standon Lordship estate having 
been sold by the family which owned it. In 1769the school was 
removed by Bishop Challoner’s successor, Dr. Talbot, to Old Hall 
Green, in the manor of Milkley, which Bishop Talbot first rented 
and ultimately bought from the owner, Mr. Hale Young Wortham. 
Such was the long descent of Old Hall, which, under the master- 
ship of Mr. Potier, was stili flourishing as a secular school when 
the first Douai refugees reached England. On the 12th of 
November, one month after the fall of Douai, Bishop Douglass 
took two of the Douai students to Old Hall. They were William 
Beauchamp and John Law; and, being joined by Thomas Cook, 
who had been half-a-year at Old Hall teaching the children, and 
John Devereux, they received Communion from the hands of 
the Bishop; and with Mass and Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Old Hall started its new career as a mixed secular 
and ecclesiastical College. By the end of February, 1794, there 
were twenty-one Douai men at St. Edmund’s, including two of 
the Douai professors, the Rev. William Coombes and the Rev. 
John Lee. Afterwards the Divines were separated from the 
boys, and given sleeping accommodation outside. At first this 
was in a small house a few yards north of the Old Hall; but 
subsequently an outhouse was fitted up for them, which went 
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by the name of the Ship. Part of the Ship still stands in 
a corner of the present pleasure-grounds near the gasworks. 
The sleeping accommodation was so rough that the Divines 
called the cells “their coffins”; but they bore it cheerfully 
enough. 

In the meanwhile Bishop Gibson was by no means satisfied 
that the South should have possesion of the new College, and 
was endeavouring to get possession of Crook Hall, near Durham, 
for the purpose of a common College under the management of 
all the English Bishops. This for the time fell through ; and 
instead he fixed his thoughts on Tudhoe School, a small estab- 
lishment kept by the Rev. Mr. Storey, near Durham. An appeal 
for funds was issued by the three Bishops of the North, South, 
and Midlands ; but difficulties arose about Tudhoe, and ultimately 
a beginning was made at Pontop, two miles from Crook Hall. 
By this time, however, Bishop Douglass had withdrawn his con- 
sent to the scheme. Mr. Potier had called his attention to the 
advantages of having a College where his subjects could be edu- 
cated under his own eye; and things remained as they were. 
This did not long content the Northern students at St. Edmund’s. 
They began to allege want of accommodation there, insufficient 
food, absence of facilities for pursuing their studies, want of dis- 
cipline and regular study-hours, and complete lack of the eccle- 
siastical spirit. “ Is it the gentlemen of the Northor the gentlemen 
of the South that complain?” asked Mr. Potier. Mr. Gillow, 
the Northern spokesman, replied that it was both; but only the 
Northern students seem to have made any open complaint, and 
it must remain doubtful whether the discontent really went 
beyond them. They signed a petition to Bishop Gibson, 
asking him to remove them to his district. In Sep- 
tember the Northern College was started at Pontop Hall, 
under the Rev. Thomas Eyre; and a month later Crook 
Hall was obtained for it. Mr. Potier wrote in October, 
asking Bishop Gibson for a definite answer as to whether he had 
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decided to withdraw his students. Bishop Gibson took this as 
an ultimatum, very much to Mr. Potier’s chagrin; and the 
Northern students were recalled in November. By this time, 
also, Oscott had been founded by the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Midland District, Bishop Walmesley; and thenceforth no further 
Midland student came to St. Edmund’s. The system of separate 
Colleges for the three districts was virtually decided ; though it 
was not till much later that the hope of a common College was 
finally abandoned. 

The arrival in England of all the Douai collegians, indeed, 
gave a new stimulus to the endeavours for this purpose. A 
circular on the subject was sent, in the name of Bishop Douglass, 
to each of the Vicars-Apostolic. Bishop Gibson continued to 
press for the North as the site of the new Douai, and Thorpe 
Arch, in Yorkshire, seemed at one time on the point of being 
selected ; but the negotiations, as usual, fell through, and mean- 
while St. Edmund’s was getting the start. The assistance of 
Government was sought ; and Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Port- 
land, while they gave an encouraging answer, were in favour of 
the College growing out of Old Hall as less likely to attract 
popular attention, and so arouse religious bigotry. This was, 
of course, a strong point in favour of Bishop Douglass’s ,views ; 
and when, some time later, Mr. John Lone, of Bedhampton, left 
a sum of ten thousand pounds for the proposed College, with 
the proviso that if no common College were founded the money 
should go to the London District, the prospects of St. Edmund’s 
looked bright. Later, Mr. Lone made over two of the in- 
tended ten thousand to Dr. Douglass during the testator’s 
lifetime; and thus strengthened with the  sinews of 
war, Bishop Douglass began to show a very independent 
attitude towards his Northern colleague’s proposals. Nor 
was this all. Monsignor Erskine, an Italian of Scotch 
descent, came over as a sort of secret Monsignor Satolli to 
investigate for Rome the affairs of the English dioceses ; and 
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Bishop Douglass had the address to secure his voice for St. 
Edmund’s, This was communicated to Bishop Gibson ; and 
the project of forming the new Douai at Crook Hall received 
a mortal blow. But Bishop Gibson showed no readiness to 
accede to the opposite proposal; and accordingly Dr. Douglass 
formally proclaimed the starting of St. Edmund’s as a general 
College for the whole kingdom, with Mr. Stapleton, of Douai, as 
President, and Mr. Poynter, another old Douai professor, as 
Vice-President. Provision, however, was made, that if Bishop 
Gibson should afterwards adhere, Mr. Stapleton should resign 
the Presidency to whomever it should please the united Bishops 
to appoint. 

Mr. Potier, the former Principal of Old Hall, who was now, 
under the new arrangement, displaced by Dr. Stapleton, con- 
tinued to reside at St. Edmund's as parish priest to the neigh- 
bourhood. A constitution was drawn up for the College by 
Bishop Douglass, Dr. Stapleton, and Dr. Poynter, founded on 
that of Douai, the essential features of the French College being 
for the most part retained. The officers of the College were 
divided into three classes, bearing titles strange in the ears of 
outsiders, which still, with some exceptions, survive at both in- 
heritors of the Douai tradition, St. Edmund’s and Ushaw. The 
first were cailed “ Seniors,’ and included the President, Vice- 
President, Superior of the Preparatory School (at Ushaw called 
the “Seminary ”), Prefect of Studies, General Prefect, and Pro- 
curator. The second were the professors ; the third were called 
prefects ; but are now known at both St. Edmund’s and Ushaw 
simply as “masters.” In the course of studies there was an 
important modification of the practice pursued at Douai and 
still adhered to at Ushaw. The two years’ philosophic course 
was reduced to one year by the abolition of the course of natural 
philosophy. The theological course extended over three years, 
making the complete course one of eleven years. So much for 
the minor matter of studies. But everyone knows that the 
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course of paramount importance, at both St. Edmund’s and 
Ushaw, is the course of “cat.” You can learn such com- 
paratively trifling things as philosophy and theology any- 
where ; you can learn to play “cat” only at these two 
Colleges in the universe. It is painful to us, therefore, that 
the President of St. Edmund’s relegates this cardinal matter 
to a beggarly footnote. Possibly, however, this is_ really 
due toa sense that a subject so great cannot becomingly be 
entered upon in anything Jess than a tome; with articles, and 
utrum, and sic proceditur, and videtur quod, and sed contra est, 
and conclusio, and respondeo dicendum. Nor can it be denied 
that the information which the presidential author gives in his 
footnote is of high interest to casuists in this difficult depart- 
ment of human learning. Thus, at St. Edmund’s there is seven- 
hole and nine-hole cat; whereas at Ushaw only the former of 
these mystic numbers obtains. At Ushaw the style of stroke is 
somewhat different. We have ourselves seen many styles of 
stroke at Ushaw ; including the style which leaves the ball in 
the hole and the cat-stick at the other side of the ring. Then 
at Ushaw the ball is harder—doubtless with a view to more 
ascetic training. The important matter, however, is the 
‘crosses.” At Ushaw the man who gets the side out always 
goes to the stroke as his side goes in; and the “crosses” are 
recorded by scorers. At St. Edmund's, however, “the crosses 
are made by each player in rotation, and the state of the game 
is at any time evident by the position of the ‘cross-man,’ who 
takes his place at the beginning of each innings exactly where 
he was when the side got out.” But these, after all, are details. 
The essential point is that at both institutions boys are educated 
to a thirst for crosses which would gratify A Kempis. 

Plans were now drawn up for the building of a new College ; 
and in the meantime things went on at the old place, the Her- 
mitage being erected into a preparatory school. By the autumn 
of 1795 most of the “ Trente-deux ” were in England ; seven at 
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St. Edmund’s and five at Crook Hall, while others were on the 
mission. The endeavour to bring about the accession of Bishop 
Gibson to the St. Edmund’s scheme still continued. The 
Northern clergy drew up a memorial at Preston, urging the es- 
tablishment of the general College in their own district’; and 
Bishop Gibson supported the same view in a letter to Dr. Poynter, 
the Vice-President of St. Edmund’s. The greater cheapness of 
provisions in the North was urged; also the fact that most of the 
Religious Orders were in that district. But Bishop Douglass 
was equally obdurate, and money difficulties seemed to threaten 
the collapse of Crook Hall. At length, however, in December, 
1798, subscriptions in the North had removed the money obstacle, 
and deeds for the purchase of Ushaw were executed. Thus all 
question of a common College was finally atan end. By Christ- 
mas of the following year the new building at St. Edmund's was 
at length ready for use; and the students moved across from the 
Old Hall. The old building thereafter became the preparatory 
school. The new College was a plain, and to say truth, very 
ugly building; for Catholics in those days had to be content with 
the useful at the cost of the beautiful, nor was architecture ina 
very encouraging state among any class of Englishmen. Within 
not quite a year after its erection, Dr. Stapleton was appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic for the Midland District ; and the presidency of 
the new College became vacant. 

Dr. Stapleton was succeeded in the presidency by Dr. Poynter ; 
the latter’s place as Vice-President being taken by the Rev. 
William Coombes. Within a year afterwards, Dr. Poynter was 
elected Coadjutor to Bishop Douglass. At the same time Dr. 
Milner was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District, 
which had again become vacant by the death of Dr. Stapleton 
soon after his appointment. Advantage was taken of the 
assembly of the Bishops for his consecration to hold a kind of 
informal Synod at Winchester; and the latter part of its de- 
liberations was conducted at Old Hall. It is interesting to 
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remember at this day, that the only Religious Order rep- 
resented in that first Synod, or approach to a Synod, 
of the English Bishops, was the Trappists of Lulworth. 
Dr. Poynter’s first work in connexion with the College was 
to build a chapel and refectory, the temporary chapel then in 
use being insufficiently furnished. From his presidency, how- 
ever, in spite of his personal ability, dated a lengthy period of 
decline for St. Edmund’s. The combined duties of Coadjutor- 
Bishop and President of a College could not be carried out 
without injury to St. Edmund’s. Yet the lack of administra- 
tive ability at St. Edmund’s was so great just then, that Dr. 
Poynter felt no alternative but to retain his post. After the 
resignation of the Vice-President, Dr. Coombes, and the succes- 
sion of the Rev. Francis Tuite, discontent became rife in the 
College, and gradually broke into open revolt. From the time 
of the Angels downwards, every venerable institution has had 
its traditional Great Rebellion; and St. Edmund’s is no excep- 
tion. The actual pretexts were in themselves slight. I[‘irst 
Mr. Tuite refused a play-day. Then one of the higher 
students was sent up for a thrashing—a punishment hitherto 
confined to the young r boys. Then another boy was ordered 
to be thrashed for an offence of which he denied knowledge 
Thereupon thirty boys left the Coliege, and put up at the inn at 
Waltham Cross ; whence they despatched an ultimatum to Mr 
Tuite, couched in a strain worthy of Contarini Fleming in his 
brigand’s castle. “Think not this the impulse of a moment, nor 
the idle boast of inexperienced youth. Our means are equal to 
Our perseverance and more than may be imagined, and our 
perseverance is such as will ensure success.” That “more than 
may be imagined” is magnificent in its terrible vagueness. 
The interference of the Chief Constable was procured ;. 
upon which the bulk of the rebels fled, one party to 
London, another towards Scotland. The Rev. John. Jones,. 
the College agent in London, went with Mr. Angelo, the 
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father of one of the boys, in search of the fugitives 
there, and induced them to return to St. Edmund's on certain 
conditions. They were not to be punished till Dr. Poynter had 
returned to hear their case; there were to be no partial ex- 
pulsions ; and if he did not agree to ratify these conditions, they 
were to be re-conducted to London, and left zz statu quo. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Angelo then pursued the Northern party, over- 
took them at Stilton, and brought about the acceptance of the 
same conditions. But when Dr. Poynter returned, he refused to 
adhere to these stipulations ; and expelled the three chief ring- 
leaders. The remainder returned to their studies ; but the dis- 
content continued, and brought about a gradual] decline in the 
lay element at the College. 

The death of Bishop Douglass, and consequent accession of 
Dr. Poynter to the Vicariate of the London District, precipitated 
the decline. Under the succeeding Presidents, Mr. Kimbell and 
Dr. Bew, matters went from bad to worse; and when Dr. 
Griffiths became President, Bishop Poynter resolved on a 
strong measure. He transferred the Seminary to the new 
building, dismissed the lay boys in the higher classes, and re- 
constituted St. Edmund’s asa purely Ecclesiastical College. The 
measure proved a sagacious one; and Dr. Griffiths’s long presi- 
dency of sixteen years, unmarked by any conspicuous internal 
event, was a period in which St. Edmund’s flourished and more 
than regained its vanished prestige. When he was appointed tothe 
Vicariate of the London District he continued to exercise a be- 
neficent influence on behalf of St. Edmund’s during the successive 
presidencies of Dr. Newell, Mr. Rolfe, and Dr. Cox ; so that the 
College never looked back. The vitalising stream of Anglican 
converts was now flowing into the Church; and St. Edmund’s 
shared in its benefits. For a time the College harboured Canon 
Oakely, after his conversion ; and, later, Dr. Ward took up his 
residence there, in a house specially designed for him by Pugin. 
He held for some time the Professorship of Dogmatic Theology ; 
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and his infectious enthusiasm did much to raise the standard of 
theological study, which had unavoidably become lowered by the 
pressing necessities of under-manned missions. But the most 
important event of this period was the commenced erection of 
the new chapel which is now the glory of St. Edmund's. This 
also was due to the impulse of the Catholic renascence in Eng- 
land. Pugin was called in to furnish the designs, and endeavoured 
to imbue the College with the spirit of his own Gothic apos- 
tolate. He did not live to see the work completed; and 
his aspirations were grievously wounded by the apos- 
tasy of Dr. Ward from the gospel of Gothic. “I 
assure you,” he wrote to Dr. Cox, “that if I had known that 
Mr. Ward would have turned out so badly, I would never have 
designed a respectable house for him. He ought not to be 
allowed to reside in the vicinity of so fine a screen. I would 
assign him a first floor opposite Warwick Street Chapel. Who 
could have thought that the glorious man whom I knew at 
Oxford could have fallen so miserably low? It is very sad.” To 
Dr. Ward himself the fiery architect addressed a veritable major 
excommunication. “I can only say that the less we have to do 
with each other in future the better, for I must plainly tell you 
that I consider you a greater enemy of true Christianity than the 
most rabid Exeter Hall fanatic.’ What else, indeed, could be 
said by one the first article of whose creed was that St. Peter 
designed the Church in Gothic ? 

But, indeed, Mr. Ward’s course at St. Edmund’s was opposed 
on other grounds than his unworthiness of the neighbourhood 
of a medieval rood-screen. That a convert and a married man 
should teach first Moral Philosophy and then Theology itself, 
and teach them well, was too great a novelty to be altogether 
welcome. To a complainant at the Vatican Pope Pius IX. 
averred that he believed a man was not unfitted for doing God’s 
work by having received an extra Sacrament. Nevertheless, 
St. Edmund’s was finally deprived of his valuable labours, 
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principally through the anxious opposition of uneasy Con- 
servatism; but not before he had formed a group of future 
priests who attributed—keeping into after years the young 
enthusiasm for a master—to him half the good of their sacerdotal 
life. 

The rood-screen’to which Pugin’s letter refers he considered 
the finest he had ever planned; and the general judgment ratified 
that opinion when the beautiful new chapel was solemnly conse- 
crated on Whit Monday, 1853. The chapel and High Altar 
were consecrated by Cardinal Wiseman, the two small screen- 
altars by Bishop Grant. For by this time the old order had 
changed, yielding place to new; and England ‘had again a 
regularly constituted Hierarchy. With this event, indeed, we 
enter on modern history, and times which are comparatively 
fresh in the memory of old Edmundians. The chief change, in 
those times, has been brought about by Cardinal Manning’s 
erection of the Seminary at Hammersmith. To Hammersmith 
was transferred the St. Edmund’s class of Divines; and as a 
consequence, the lay and Church students were again united. 
Under the presidency of the present Bishop of Emmaus, not 
only were many internal improvements carried out, but the 
terraces in front of the Colleges were laid out, and the exterior 
approaches so altered that Pugin would no longer recognise the 
place he wrathfully designated asa “ Priest Factory.” In taking 
leave of the book whose contents we have briefly sketched, we 
may echo the hope of its author, that yet more flourishing times 
are in store for St. Edmund’s under the Archiepiscopacy of one 
who was himself, for six years, Vice-President of the College— 
Cardinal Vaughan. 

PHILIP HEMANS. 











God’s Burd. 


AY, not Thine eagle, Lord, 
No golden eagle I 
That creep half-fainting on the sward 
And have no wings to fly. 


Nor yet Thy swallow dear, 
That, faring home to Thee, 

Sails on the storm and hath no fear, 
And broods above the sea. 


Nor yet Thy tender dove, 
Meck as Thyself, Thou Lamb: 
I would I were the dove, Thy love, 
And not that thing I am. 


But take me in Thy hand 
To be Thy sparrow then: 
Were two sparrows in Holy Land, 
One farthing bought the twain. 


Make me Thy sparrow then, 
And hold me in Thy hold, 

And who shall pluck me out again 
And cast me in the cold ? 


But if I fall at last, 
A thing of little price, 

That Thou one thought on me hast cast 
Maketh my Paradise. 


KATHARINE HINKSON. 








The Other Damien. 


(i name of Damien is a name dear to modern ears ; but it 

was once a name to shudder at and not to conjure by. 
[f now it signifies to man the last word in human heroism and 
fraternal eharity, it once evoked a very different train of thought 
—the thought that in the last century the vilest vengeance should 
be wreaked with the tacit approval of mankind upon a poor crazy 
would-be regicide. It is not 150 years since Robert Francis 
Damien attempted to stab Louis XV. of France as he stepped 
into his coach; and if in so short time the world has changed 
so much as to hate the cruelty of his punishment (to say nothing 
of its having produced his namesake, the Apostle of the Lepers 
men of faith need not despair who watch to see the signs of true 
discipleship of Christ—the universal love of men one for 
another. To extinguish cruelty is the first step to take towards 
the enthronement of love. 

Robert Francis Damien, born in St. Catherine's suburb in the 
city of Arras, was forty-two years of age at the time of his 
offence. He had lived in the service of several families, but was 
turned off by all of them with an impossible character. “ His 
occupation of late,” says a contemporary chronicler, “ has been 
to sell balls to take spots out of cloths ; and yet from this con- 
temptible station in life hath this lunatic dared to walk forth, 
and attempt to deprive a whole nation of their Sovereign's life.” 
We shall follow the tale of the time as closely as possible in 


giving this history—a landmark which may not be removed in 
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the record of the world’s progress towards love: The King, 
who had been for two days at Triannon, went from thence to 
Versailles on January 5th, 1757, to see the Royal Family, and 
was about to return at three quarters after five the same even- 
ing. He came down upon the marble court ; his coach waited 
for him at the steps which are at the end of the court; the 
assassin stood close to the gate with his hat on, and was dressed 
in a brown coat with a great-coat over it. The King was sup- 
ported by the Count de Brionne and the Master of the Horse, 
who were leading him to his coach ; a page of the bed-chamber 
walked before him with lights ; the Dauphin was behind him 
along with the Duke d’Ayen, Captain of the Guards in Waiting, 
and several exempts and equerries followed. “ A footman, 
named Selim, near whom the assassin stood, seeing the King 
approach, said to the villain: ‘ Take off your hat; don’t you see 
the King?’ While he was saying this the monster struck the 
King with a knife, which had two blades of different sizes ; 
with one of these blades he wounded the King between the 
fourth and fifth rib, but the stroke glanced to the right side, and 
most fortunately did not reach the bowels.” 

The King, who at first scarce felt anything, turned to the foot- 
man who had just bid Damien uncover, and said, looking at the 
assassin, “ That man has touched me ;” and clapping his hand 
to the place where he had been struck, and feeling it warm, he 
drew back his hand all bloody, and said: “ He has wounded me, 
seize him, but don’t hurt him.” This is given as a miraculous 
instance of His Majesty’s presence of mind. His Majesty was 
immediately carried to an apartment. Upon examining the 
wound it was not thought dangerous; indeed, the weapon 
scarce permitted of danger: “ About a quarter past six His 
Majesty was blooded, and the same operation was repeated four 
hours after for greater security,” his physicians taking more of 
his blood than the assassin. His Majesty slept but little that 
night, but was tolerably quict. ‘“ How unstable and insecure 
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must all human grandeur have appeared to the King in these 
hours of reflection, and how busy must memory have been to 
try if she could recollect one act that could provoke such an 
atrocious deed!” reflects the sycophant of the day. In the morn- 
ing a gentle sweat succeeded an hour’s sleep. The surgeon’s 
bandages being taken off, the tumour was abated. It was, 
however, at first apprehended that the instrument might be 
poisoned, “but the villain himself assured the contrary, and 
several experiments immediately made on dogs and other 
animals confirmed the truth of his declaration.” Happy 
animals, to suffer fora king’s peace of mind! The Host was 
exposed to public view in all the churches of Versailles, and 
orders were immediately sent to the Archbishop of Paris, to put 
up public prayers for His Majesty’s recovery, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the theatres and all public diversions were 
suppressed. The assassin, after striking his blow, never stirred 
from the place, and the Duke d’Ayen having asked which was 
the man, he answered, “’Tis I.” He was seized and led to the 
gsuardroom, which stands at the gate from whence he had just 
come out. There he was stripped to his shirt ; and there was 
found about him the knife, a New Testament, some images, and 
between thirty and thirty-five /ouzs d’ors. 

The next day all the presidents and counsellors of the Parlia- 
ment assembled and deliberated : the upshot of this deliberation 
was in the evening carried to Versailles. The trial of Damien 
was agreed to be committed to the Parliament; and “the people 
in general began to rid themselves of their anxiety when it was 
reported abroad that the stab was no more than a common 
wound, and that His Majesty wanted but a few days to recover 
his strength, which was somewhat reduced by being bled so 
plentifully after the wound was given.” The chronicler pro- 
ceeds: “ Damien appears very resolute; his feet have been 
scorched, and the calf of his leg pinched with red-hot tongs. He 
shrieked indeed, but confessed nothing. He was afterwards 
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carried to prison, and chained in a dungeon, and guards set over 
him. He said he knew he deserved death, and begged it might 


be hastened.” 
On the 18th of January Damien was carried from Versailles 


to Paris ina coach, under a strong guard of four hundred of 
the French and Swiss guards. He arrived in Paris about three 
in the morning. Orders were previously issued that no person 
should stand on the road, or look out at the doors or windows 
to see him pass, on pain of being fired at by the guards! “The 
villain kept up a kind of desperate courage, or rather ferocity.” 
As soon as he was chained to his bed in the conciergerie some 
supper was offered him; he said he was not hungry, but he 
drank very plentifully. The first President of the Parliament 
stayed with him on the 19th from morning to evening, and even 
ate his dinner in the same room; and afterwards he waited on 
His Majesty at Versailles, to communicate to him the questions 
already put to the criminal, and his answers to them, which were 


as follow : 

QY. Do you promise before God to answer truly to the ques- 
tions which shall be put to you ? 

A. Yes, Sir. [Here he took the oath required. ] 

Y. How old are you? Who are you?) Whence came you ? 
and of what business are you ? 

A. I have the honour to inform you that my name is Robert 
Francis Damien. I am forty-two years old. I came from 
Arras, and was born in St. Catherine’s suburb there. My con- 
dition is that of a servant. 

Q. What is your father’s Christian name? Is your mother 
alive? Have you brothers and sisters? Are you married ? 
Have you children ? 

A, My father’s name is Joseph Damien; he is very old ; he 
is a carrier of Arras; my mother is dead: my brother's name 
is Lewis; my sister is a joiner’s widow; I married in 1738 
Elizabeth Molezien, a native of Metz in Lorrain; we have a 
daughter ; my wife lived, when we were married, with the 
Marchioness de Crufol, at the cloister of St. Stephen des Greys. 

Q. Did your wife and daughter know what you did at Paris? 
and in whose service you were? or did you conceal this from 


them > 
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A. Ihave been a servant to M. de Hart, counsellor in the 
Parliament ; and of the Abbé de Bouville, who was very well 
pleased with me ; as was Madame de la Bourdonage, with whom 
I lived when her husband died, having been recommended to 
her by the Rector of the Jesuits of the College of Louis de Grand. 
I had been a domestic to those Fathers. 

Q. Have not you lived with Mr. Michel, a foreign bookseller ? 
You say nothing of the two hundred /owis which you stole from 
him four days after he had hired you? Nor that you ran away 


from him, and got to Arras, and have strolled about since at 


Dunkirk, St. Omer, Brussels, and other places ? 

A. I did, indeed, live with Mr. Michel, of St. Petersburg ; I 
have not robbed him; the money was my own, saved out of my 
wages. I have been in the places you mention, to-see my father 
and my relations, and to take care of my affairs. 


At times the prisoner is reported to be transported with the 
warmest extasies of devotional enthusiasm. In a fit of despair, 
it was said, he endeavoured to bite off the end of his tongue, 
and his teeth were pulled out to prevent a repetition of that 
attempt! They began to torture him again ; he then said to 
the persons who directed thetorture: “ Gentlemen, since you 
take this method to extort the truth from me, be assured that 
from this moment | will never open my lips to confess anything, 
though you should pull me limb from limb, or though I should 
live till the last piece of flesh is torn from my bones ;” and it 
appears that he adhered firmly to this resolution. Then the 
chronicler, with serenity undisturbed, says : 


“The art of torturing is now arrived to a very refined species 
of cruelty ; lest this wretch should have taken poison, an emetic 
was instantly given him; and every artifice that can both 
prolong his life,and at the same time give him the most exquisite 
pain is studied by the physicians. Thus does this abominable 
madman remain to be excruciated in every manner human wit 
can devise. Should he go through the whole with firmness, it 
will not be in any way surprising, as we have already known 
that it is the genius of fanaticism to endure torments with pride 
and exultation. Upon the whole, the villain cannot suffer too 
much for so horrible a crime, which was outdone by Oliver 
Cromwell only, who endeavoured to give his assassination the 
sanction of national authority, and to clothe his abominable 
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murder with the robes of equity and justice; but those robes have 
been since torn off by the legislature ; his guilt appears in its 
native deformity, and, unless what we are told of the descendants 
of his troopers and drummers in a neighbouring kingdom be 
true, his memory, in spite of some exalted qualities, is now de- 
tested by the good and sensible part of mankind.” 

Till March, 1757, this pocket-knife poltroon was kept in 
torments; and then on the 28th of that month the sentence 
pronounced against him was executed. He was first brought in 
a scavenger’s cart to the gate of the Cathedral, “ where he _ per- 
formed the amende honourable in his shirt, holding a lighted 
torch of two pound weight,” and on his knees confessed his 
crime, begging pardon of God, and the King, and the law. 
‘rom thence he was carried in the same cart to the Greve. 
They took himup to the town house, and kept him there an 
hour; after which he was laid upon the scaffold, where “his 
parricide hand ” was first pierced, then cut off, and burnt with 
sulphur. Then they tortured him with red-hot irons in his 
breasts, arms, and calves of his legs, and poured into his wounds 
melted lead, boiling oil, flaming rosin, and wax and brimstone 
melted together. These operations being over, his limbs were 
tied to four horses, in order to be drawn asunder; but though 
the beasts were stout and vigorous, they could not do it in five 
or six pulls. Permission to dismember him was afterwards 
demanded, and with difficulty obtained. There were signs of 
life in them to that very moment. In fine, his quarters and 
trunk were thrown into a blazing pile, and continued burning 
till seven o’clock the next morning. His ashes were scattered 
to the four winds and all the priests and people slept quietly in 
in their beds. 

As a postscript to the case of Damien, take that of Francis 
Ravaillac, born and dwelling at Angouléme, a place distant a 
hundred leagues from Paris. He was descended of poor and 
obscure parents, and had lived in different services, particularly 
with lawyers. He had also been a lay-brother ; but was turned 
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out of his Order “ because his inflamed imagination suggested 
to him visions.” His motive for the assassination of Henry IV. 
of France he found in the King’s lukewarmness to bring back 
his Protestant subjects to the Catholic Church. He resolved 
first to speak to the King, and, accordingly, he set out for Paris, 
where he expressed his discontent to Father Daubigney, a 
Jesuit, and communicated to him his visions, which were as 
follows. He imagined he saw fire, sulphur, and incense ; and, 
lying one night in bed, with his hands clasped and his feet 
crossed, he felt his face covered with something supernatural, 
and then began to sing the Psalms of David, during which time 
he believed he had a trumpet in his mouth. Father Daubigney 
perceived he was disordered in his mind, advised him to think 
no more of it, and to have recourse to prayer. Soon after this 
conference, having performed his long journey in fourteen days, 
he went to the Louvre to meet the King. When he could not 
procure access to His Majesty, he called out to him in these 
words : “ Sire, I speak to you in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and of the Holy Virgin.” After this he returned again to his 
own country ; but, being restless there, he reassumed his in- 
tention, and a second time arrived in Paris. “ This unhappy 
religionist,” says a contemporary historian, “had conceived a 
notion, from idle discourses which he had heard among the 
soldiers and others, that the King intended to make war upon 
the Pope.” Accordingly, he followed the King as far as St. 
Innocent, where the King’s coach was stopped by two carts, 
and then he instantly stood up on the coach-wheel and struck 
the King twice with his knife in the stomach, so that he died 
immediately. 

Ravaillac was immediately seized, and having undergone a 
torture in which his thumb was broken, he. declared that no 
person whatever had urged him to this deed. A paper was 
found about him, with the arms of France painted on it 
and the following words written by himself underneath : 
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“Suffer not the name of God to be treated with irreverence in 
thy presence.” He had also about him a heart of costmary 
root, in which he said was a bit of the holy Cross, of virtue 
to cure fevers, The heart being opened no wood was found 
in the inside. He said he was sorry for what he had done, 
and he earnestly begged of every one to lay aside suspicions 
of other people, as he alone was guilty ; and when desired to 
sign his examination, he wrote under his name: “ Let Jesus 
always be conqueror in my _ heart.” Nevertheless, he was 
ordered to the Brodequin to extort a “confession” from him. 
The Brodequin is a strong wooden box, like a boot, large 
enough to hold both legs; which being put therein, a wooden 
wedee was driven with a mallet between his knees ; after that, 
a second of a larger size, and then a third was driven down. 
Upon this a profuse sweat oozed from him, and he fainted away. 
Wine and other restoratives were made use of to bring him to 
himself. He then begged pardon of the Queen and the whole 
nation, and entreated prayers might be said for him. 

He was then carried forth to be executed according to his 
sentence, which was, that he should be dragged in a tumbril to 
the gate of the principal church with a lighted torch in his hand, 
there to declare he had committed a most abominable crime : 
from thence that he should be draggec to the place of execution, 
and on a scaffold have his flesh torn off with red-hot pincers 
from his breasts, arms, legs, and thighs; then that melted lead, 
boiling oil, and scalding pitch should be poured on him, his 
hand wherewith he did the murder to be first burnt with flaming 
brimstone ; after this to be torn in pieces by four horses, his 
limbs and body to be burnt to ashes and dispersed in air. All 
this was executed amidst the shouts and acclamations of the 
populace. Even the house in which he was born was ordered 
to be burnt to the ground, and no other building was ever suf- 
fered to be erected in the place. 

But the race of the Ravaillacs is not extinct. Human infirmitys 
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cannot be burned or tortured out of his race. The crazy man 
who attempted to shoot Mr. Gladstone the other day was the 
exact counterpart of Ravaillac. But where one mad miscreant 
was tortured and killed, the other was ordered to be confined 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure where his mental malady may be 
tended and perhaps ended. It is a difference which shows the 
development of Christian feeling among men and nations, and 
a difference which makes us proud of the progress registered to- 
day as well as sanguine for the improvement of the future. 


A. C. OPIE. 
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The Love-Tale of Leland Jeffertes. 


CHAPTER I. 


bm the uncertain twilight of the little, twisted staircase he 

stumbled, half-way up the topmost flight, and because his 
heart was heavy within him, and his thoughts leagues away from 
his body, he fell forward, heavily, on hands and knees and 
forehead. Then every door on every successive landing below— 
and there were about seven—opened ; angrily, surreptitiously, 
commiseratingly, and mockingly, according to the disposition and 
mood of the opener ; and only closed again when the recipient 
of these flattering attentions—all too pre-occupied with an un- 
fastened stair-rod and his own all enfolding great-coat to heed 
or care for them—having, at last, picked himself up and 
scrambled to the top, disappeared through the topmost door 
of all. 

That door was on your right-hand side, six paces along the 
landing, from the top of the staircase. But Miss Jefferies, who 
lived in littlke chambers beyond, invariably walked it in 
sixteen. And this for three reasons: firstly, because she had 
tiny feet, and liked you ,to know it; secondly, because, in 
her young days—from which period of antiquity she still 
delivered judgment on a world that had left her behind—it 
was considered, in her circle, a sign of good breeding to take 
little, mincing, rabbit-steps ; and thirdly and chiefly, because a 
large family of strong minded and advanced great-nicces of hers, 
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who paid her bi-annual visits solely on the strength of the 
connexion, took the distance in four, and openly gloried in the 
length of stride that enabled them to accomplish the feat. 

Will you come with me into Miss Jefferies’s parlour? It 1s 
small, and poorly furnished, and wanting in many comforts ;. 
because Miss Jefferies is old, and has but a limited income, and 
lives here all alone except for a few four-footed creatures. The 
lady is reclining, as she would express it, on a couch, imbibing 
draughts of nectar from the well-springs of immortal genius. In 
other words, Miss Jefferies is resting her frail little limbs and body 
on a mouldy, old, slippery horsehair sofa, and devouring a 
popular novel. 

If Miss Jefferies had expected us you may be sure we should 
have found her sitting up, not reclining, one little hand toying 
with the few stricken ringlets that dangle forlornly around a 
once pretty little face; the other uplifted, and with forefiger 
upraised ; an attitude expressive of loftiest meditation, if the 
attitudiniser can assume at the same time—as she could—a 
far off smile and an unconscious frown. Because it was thus 
that Miss Jefferies had been photographed (when that art was 
in its infancy, at the request of an enterprising photographer) 
“with the other histrionic celebrities of the day, my dear,” she 
will tell you—and because it was generally admitted that in this 
attitude, and clothed with this expression, she looked her best. 

For Miss Jefferies has been an actress in her day; and though 
of small note herself—but of this she is unaware—she can claim 
to be the actual great-niece of Leland Syncock Jefferies himself, 
“the great tragedian,” as she proudly and fondly calls the cele- 
brated relative whom she never saw. Sometimes she calls him 
“the great Jefferies”; but that is generally when she wishes to 
emphasise the distinction between the elder Jefferies, her great- 
uncle, and the younger Jefferies, her great-nephew. 

This is he who stumbled up the twisting staircase, and who, 
preceding us into his great-aunt’s parlour, has been affectionately 
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and dutifully saluting her. And if you want to know what se 
is like you must wait a few minutes, until he has taken off his 
extremely long overcoat, which envelops him from top to toe, or 
else you will not see him aright in his full glory. And he would 
not dream of taking off that wrap until the lady of the house 
suggests it, although the room—thank Heaven for it!—is as hot 
as the chilliest person could desire on this frosty January night. 
For Miss Jefferies is a great stickler for what she calls the pro- 
prieties—what those aforementioned great-nieces (who are no 
and 





relation, by the way, of the younger Jefferies) call fussiness 
thinks that in all matters, high or low, simple or complex, 
whether relating to herself or to others, the initiative should be 
taken by the elder generation, and not by the younger. 

The younger Jefferies, who was aware of the importance of all 
such matters of etiquette in her solitary old life, and who knew 
that on their breach or observance depended a good deal of her 
daily peace of mind, was as scrupulously careful as was in his 
power to be to carry out her wishes and fancies on the subject in 
every particular; and he was rewarded for this by the complete 
and confidential affection of her kind, vain, and simple heart. 
But because he was young, and as modern as boy can be, 
the hill that led, as he climbed it, to a suceess that was, as yet, 
nowhere in sight, was marked by many a woeful stumble. For 
youth, and especially youth with the burden of its own sorrows 
heavy upon it, is apt to be wanting at times in spite of the best 
intentions in the world. 

It fell about, on this occasion, that Leland Jefferies covered 
himself with shame and filled the lady with reproachful horror 
before he had been twenty actual seconds in the parlour. And 
it was in the ceremony of salutation that the deplorable thing 
came to pass ; aceremony that he had been used to and familiar 
with from his childhood upwards. He was, as I have hinted, in 
no slight trouble ; and seeing he was one of this present genera- 
tion, his nerves strained, perhaps, by long night hours across the 
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footlights (for he was an actor), might have been more upset by 
his stumble on the stairs than was warranted by his extreme 
youthfulness ; but, taking all this even into account, I cannot 
yet understand how he came to omit removing his glove as he 
clasped Miss Jefferies’s little hand in his, and imprinted a kiss 
thereon. 

“Great-aunt Jefferies,” he faltered, tearing the buttons off the 
offending glove with a fearful recklessness, considering he was a 
bachelor in chambers, when the breach of etiquette was pointedly 
brought under his notices—‘Great-aunt Jefferies, I beg your 
pardon—I—I hope I see you well.” 

“In the spring of life,” replied the lady, with a tragic smile, 
“youth laughs at the ailments that are waiting on every side for 
their prey, asa roaring lion. But you, Leland, I have known you 
from babyhood upwards; you will, I think, grieve with me when 
I tell you that I am suffering most excruciating agony from— 
ahem—rheumatism.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” said Leland. ‘“ Do you—have 
you,” he asked, colouring a little in his hesitation, because he 
feared he might be verging on what his relative would consider 
an indelicate question. “Do you try any remedy ? Now, there 
is an oil, I believe ——” 

“Enough,” said the old lady, in mild but stately rebuke. 
“You should know, Leland, that | do not tamper with drugs.” 

“IT am very sorry for you, Aunt Jefferies,” said the young man 
again, wearily, absently. His eyes were heavy as if with many 
night-watches ; and his face was pale, and tired, and worn. 

Miss Jefferies waved her poor, thin, little hand, with the grace 
of a Juliet and the queenliness of a Lady Macbeth. 

“ Remove, my nephew,” she said loftily, “remove your outer 
garment ; for methinks ‘tis an unnecessary appendage in this 
my chamber.” " 

Lest you should think we have got on the stage with a third- 
rate provincial company, it may be as well to state here that 
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Miss Jefferies, decayed actress and lifelong enthusiast in her 
profession—which she invariably called “The Histrionic Art” 
—refused, unqualifiedly, on leaving the stage, to abandon those 
forms of speech which, in her mind, constituted theatrical jargon. 
An abiding and overshadowing sense of her profession; a 
retentive memory that kept alive, when it should have been 
consigned to deep and silent burial, the dialogue of the con- 
ventional plays that had delighted her provincial audiences in 
the days gone by; and the unconscious trammels of a lifelong 
habit, all combined to make of Miss Jefferies, naturally the most 
sincere and kind-hearted of old ladies, the most provokingly 
artificial conversationalist that the third-rate drama can produce. 
But when the feeling of irritation caused by this misplaced idea 
of the fitness of things was laid to rest by the affection which 
she inspired—in spite of, I was going to say, but because of 
(which is better)—herself, you could listen to her quite calmly, 
and respond quite easily, almost naturally. Sometimes she 
could amuse you with her old-world stories, and that pleased 
her in proportion to the genuineness of your mirth. But if you 
showed yourself an intelligent and sympathetic listener to her 
pathos you gained her esteem. [or she preferred to “ bring ’— 
as she phrased it—‘‘the briny tear to the gushing eye, than to 
make the welkins resound with the shout of joy.” 

The lesser Jefferies, namesake of the great male Jefferies, 
removed his outer garment, as bidden by the great female 
Jefferies ; and removed it dreamily, absently, by the simple 
process of unbuttoning a button or two thereof, and letting it 
slide down on to the ground. 

There it was taken possession of,and converted into a blanket 
by one or two of the half-score sleeping cats around the fire 
(cats, whose history and connexion with Miss Jefferies, though 
interesting and curious to the thoughtful philanthropist, and, 
perhaps, a few others, must not intrude here upon the more 
immediate history in hand); and its late wearer, Leland Syn- 
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cock Jefferies the Younger stood up arrayed in all the uncovered 
clories of his youth, his beauty of face, his grace of form, and 
his stage costume. 

Of his youth, which was a strictly temporal advantage, and of 
his beauty and grace, which are matters of personal opinion, we 
need go no further into detail. Of his stage costume it suffices 
to say that it was the dress of a king’s jester in the good days 
when tailors built their clothes to suit their men ; and when they 
would have shrunk from assuring their victims that an inch- 
square pepper and salt check wasa most tasty thing. Happily, 
young Jefferies was beyond the reach of their conventional limits ; 
and his becoming dress of a royal fool was almost as much 
admired on him, as was his beautiful and touching rendering of 
the fool’s part on the stage of the theatre he was hired to play 
in. But Miss Jefferies has told me, once or twice, that she is 
almost reconciled to the ever to be lamented loss of the great 
departed Jefferies since the shock of that first night, when, true 
to an unwritten bond of thoughtful affection, Leland the Less 
appeared before her in this garb, previous to appearing before 
the not more critical eyes of the public. 

“T would have swooned,” she said, recalling the event, “ had 
I not called upa mighty resolution tomy aid. My first thoughts 
were of Azm. ‘Great-uncle Jefferies, I thought, ‘’tis well you 
are laid in the silent tomb!’ He has transmitted his name to 
the youth, you know,” she said, wiping away a tear from the 
corner of each eve. ‘ And he had ever a soul for tragedy. It 
would have cut him deeply—as it has me, only now I am used 
to it—to know that the family name should be associated with 
—alas, that I must say it—buffoonery.” 

When Miss Jefferies, who was a most inveterate theatre goer, 
had seen the performance that aroused the town to something 
like the first enthusiasm of the season, she modified her views a 
little anent the last part of her speech. ‘‘ But my Great-uncle 
Jefferies would have thought it beneath him to engage in comedy 
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at all, Leland,” she continued to say ; “ I zzs# you could be more 
like him!” 

“Tell me,” she said, this night cf our visit, beaming up at 
him in anticipation of a cheerful gossip—or if she could bea 
tragedy queen in private life she was also a woman—“ tell me, 
oh fool,” she said, gaily, “ what brings you hither when the hour 
of your appearance elsewhere speeds apace! ’ 

The fool stared sorrowfully at the bundle of sleeping cats. 
He was very fair and slender, and his eyes shone like stars. 
On the stage he could be gay, and gallant, and pathetic, and 
mirthful in one breath ; but here, in the light of the flickering 
fire and the murderous oil lamp, he looked only very tired and 
careworn, 

Miss Jefferies looked up a little sharply. 

“ How now, Leland! How now!” 

This, with one exception, was the dearest phrase of her heart 
First, because it simply reeked of the stage ; secondly, because 
the changes that could be rung on it and its meaning, as an 
expression of one’s state of mind, by simply altering the in- 
flection of one’s voice, were legion. 

She peered up at the young man who was standing a little 
way off, in brilliant grace and hardly concealed despondency, 
and became aware that there was something toward. She 
affected a light raillery, because she was suddenly stricken with 
a deep solicitude. 

“Hla! What is our gay and joyous fool about? We are not 
in the fifth act, nor even in the third. Methinks, my nephew 
(she called him me nephew), methinks your brow is gloomy and 
your specch is full of weariness!” But, seeing he bit his lip, 
she hastened to cry out with no affected raiilery at all: “Is 
augnt ill with you, Leland ?” 

Jefferies looked wistfully down at the little, odd, eager figure 
on the old horsehair sofa. There was a great deal that was ill 
with him; and it was to ease an aching heart by confidence, and 
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to air an outrageous impossibility by giving it a semblance, at 
least, of probability, that had brought him to her chamber and 
her feet at the unusual hour of half-past seven p.m. But because 
the subject of the intended conference lay close about his heart, 
and was the glory of his life and its despair, and a wondrous 
dream, at once of hope and sorrow, he shrunk, at the last 
moment, from broaching it ; and since the sorrow of his dream 
was just then the most heavy upon him, and was prompting 
him to a mighty burst of confidences, he was moved so far to 
affect nonchalance and perfect ease of mind and lightness of 
spirit as to laugh, albeit thinly and nervously, as one laughs at 
the dentist’s joke before the opcration. 

“How now!” cried out Miss Jefferies, again, and again 
sharply ; because her eyes were as keen as two needles, and 
her wits lay close behind her eyes. ‘How now? Dost thou 
mock me in my fond anxiety? Methinks this ribaldry is not 
seemly, Leland.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said, suddenly abashed. “On my soul I 
never meant to mock you, Aunt Jefferies.” 

Then, because her sparkling eyes were looking him through 
and through, and because a not very reassuring smile was play- 
ing about her little thin lips, and because the sorrow and despair 
of his heart would be kept under no longer, he broke out into a 
wild recital, with no beginning or end, of those things that 
were pressing on his heart so heavily; and_ striding up and 
down the little room till the floor boards and the lamp globe 
creaked and rattled again, he called Heaven and earth to 
witness that he loved and despaired, and hoped, and dreamed, 
and feared, all in one mighty storm-breath of incoherent 
despair. 

Miss Jefferies sat up and stared wonderingly, The sudden- 
ness of the outbreak took her breath away, and its vehemence 
failed to reassure her. There was a sudden pause, for some- 
thing had stuck in Leland’s throat, and appeared to be choking 
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him. tle waswrestling visibly with his rising emotions, and 
Miss Jefferies’ rickety furniture leapt and quivered, as the boards 
did before them, under his hasty, agitated footsteps. 

“Qh, Leland,” cried out his great-aunt, starting trom her seat 
with clasped hands, and no less agitated face than his. “ Ah, 
creat Heavens!” she cried out, “ you have trodden on Othello’s 
tail! [ don’t know what I am saying,” she said, sobbing and 
laughing together. “And I am appearing most heartless in 
your stress,’ she cried out, wildly; “but I cannot, cannot see 
dearest Ophelia kicked—even by. accident—into the fender 
and not shed a tear! My dear,” she said, after a while——sitting 
on the sofa, and drawing his fair head down till he was fain 
to kneel again at her feet, when his piteous eyes shone ona 
level with hers that were suffused with tears—-‘ bear with 
ine! My pussies are very dear to me, but the child of my name 
and of my race is dearer still. Now they are quiet, let him 
speak !” 

She was in her element. Her sympathy was genuine, and 
her largeness of heart beyond question or doubt. [ am_ not 
doing her injustice when I maintain that all through this scene, 
and the events that followed in its train, from first to last, she 
enjoyed herself'as she had not done since she had finally decided 
to quit the stage for good and all. And that is an incident of 
past history. To live ina world of romance was necessary to 
her: hence more than a due part of her little income went to 
swell the profits of a circulating library. But to be in a real live 
drama, whose actors and actresses were people of flesh and 
blood ; to live in a romance that did not cease at the fall of a 
curtain or the closing of the third volume, but went on, and was 
continued, and accompanied one when one got up and when one 
went to bed! It was a delirious thought. 

Theretore, I declare that Miss Jefferies was suddenly trans- 
ported to a seventh heaven of happiness, although there were 
tears in her eyes and overflowing sympathy in her tender, affec- 


tionate heart. 
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The fire had died from Leland Jefferies’ starry eyes as the last 
broken words of his late outburst died on his paling lips. A 
great whiteness overspread his face ; it was most pitiful, and his 
mouth trembled. Thus he gazed into the bright, interested eyes 
that faced him,and the question that he fain would ask, but 
feared to, faltered on his lips, and only stood revealed in the 
shadowed depths of his eyes. : 

Hope and fear, and a great despair, and a greater longing had 
touched him, and not lightly ; and they had left unerasable 
marks behind them. I do not know if Miss Jefferies saw them. 
She softly stroked his fair hair ; and I record this simple action 
because it was without premeditation on her part. 

“ And so you love her,” she said weakly, since she could no 
more answer the question of those appealing eyes than she could 
have driven a coach and four. 

“Ah! how I love her! How I love her!” cried out Leland. 

‘“ Well,” she said, sighing a sigh of intense enjoyment. “ Ah 
well! Let us proceed to the root of the matter.” 

What she quite meant by this is not very clear. ‘The recital 
that told her the first chapter of a tale of hopeless adoration had 
been bald and spasmodic, and she was consumed with a burning 
desire to hear more. To effect this, in the love-lorn reciter’s 
present state of adoring wretchedness it was necessary to lure him 
on with one question at a time. 

“And she is goodly to look upon, Leland ?” 

“She is most beautiful! She is like an Angel! I wish | 
could die for her !” 

“7 was once thought passing fair. Men have striven lustily 
for favour in my eyes. But down my surging heart! Back, oh 
past, behind the portals of time! And she is wealthy and of 
high degree, oh my child ?” 

“She is tremendously rich, frightfully rich, appallingiy rich. | 
forgot. I should have told you. She is the only daughter of 
an American cotton king.” 


ne cca —— 
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The catechism was eminently delightful to Miss Jefferies. 
She could not only fancy herself to be on the stage once more. 
She was on a stage, and the drama interested her, as she would 
have expressed it, vastly. Leland’s despondency grew on him 
with every sad and ardent exchange of reply and question. 

“ And she loves you,” pursued Miss Jefferies, carried away by 
the romance. “She loves you to distraction, but the stern parent 
forbids the banns and condemns you to break your hearts in the 
loneliness and grief of separation. Ah! monster! Would that 
my little hands——” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Jefferies,” he said, very sorrowfully indeed, but 
unable to repress a smile at the same time. “It is not like that. 
You see—you see—I love her ; but she——” 

“She does not love you,” cried out Miss Jefferies. Her voice 
rose to a shriek through intense amazement. 

“Ts it likely? And why the deuce should she?” Jefferies 
said, half impatiently, half recklessly. Then, shamefacedly and 
most mournfully: “ How could I ask her? She is a queen in 
her circle, and [ am nothing but—I mean—I mean——” 

“ An actor—proceed, proceed,” cried out the lady, eagerly ; 
utterly and happily oblivious of the real reason of his sudden 
confusion and rising blush of shame. 

“ Aunt Jefferies,” he said, in sudden, awful calm, “ I must tel! 
you since you do not really perceive what a Fool Iam. I have 
seen her f¢wece in my life. Zteece’ I have spent one night, 
under the same roof as she; that was when I[ went down with 
the company to play before her father’s guests.” 

‘“ Dear me!” cried out Miss Jefferies, considerably impressed. 
“\Vhat an unusual precedent! And what a remarkably expensive 
way of entertaining one’s guests!” 

“It isa mere flea-bite to him. Just as if I were to toss a 
penny to a beggar, only he would not miss it so muchas I 
would the penny. Let me goon. You must, you shall know 
the unutterable fool that I am! Well, I have spoken to her 
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twice. Seen her twice. Ah! I told you that! I fell in love 
with her the instant I set eyes on her. She was a flower 
among a whole crowd, and the master of the house insisted on 
our joining the audience when we had finished acting, He is 
an original gentleman, and appeared to wish to show us how 
cordially he felt towards us. That was how I saw her, and then 
I fell in love with her on the spot. Head over heels, madly, 
without being able to help myself, though it is true I did not 
try to. | 

“I was introduced to her because, forsooth! I had happened 
to hit the taste of that crowd, and she was the queen of it. Ah 
Heaven! I touched her hand then, and she smiled upon me. It 
was to say good-bye, for she was most gracious in her father's 
house to us poor actors. Since then my heart has become like 
a burning red hot coal within me, for love of her and for vain 
desiree Now I can bear it no longer. [I can bear it no 
longer. 

“Now you know,” he said, in pitiful scorn of himself and 
his aching heart, “you know the fool that I am, only I can- 
not help myself; nor would I if I could,” he went on, simply 
with hardly a trace of that bitter scorn of a moment ago. 
“T have never known any real joy till I saw her face, | know 
that now; and sometimes I tell myself that I zvz// get her, 
and the whole world grows light and glorious with the rapture 
of the thought. But in the midst of my hope all the vanity 
of my desire and all my folly will suddenly come and take 
possession of me and cast me down into immeasurable depths 
of despair ; and the light of my world goes out, all at once 
and then | give up hope. That is like living in a land of 
death. It is hell!” 

His exalted face glowed and paled by turns. He lived 
through all the phases of his brief delirium as he delivered 
them. His passion carried him away on its reckless wings, 
and moved him to tell some of the secrets of his inmost heart. 
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Miss Jefferies sat thrilled and entranced. She, too, was 
carried away by the very force and vitality of his passion. For 
one moment she was awed, although she could not wholly 
understand. 

“JT must put the facts as they are,” went on Leland, after a 
little quivering pause. “I deceive myself so much and so often. 
[ cannot do so again. It is best to look things in the face as 
they are exactly,” he went on, with a hearty but vain attempt at 
cheerfulness, “and ¢#cz one knows where one is and what one 
has got to do.” 

“Exactly so,” replied Miss Jefferies, promptly, because she 
did not see that it zvas exactly so. 

“T wanted to tell you, Aunt Jefferies. I knew you would 
understand and give me your sympathy, even if——- What I 
vant to explain is this,’ he went on, hastily. ‘“ You see, [ love 
this young lady so dearly, and I mean to marry her. Now she 
probably has forgotten that such a thing as I exists !” 

He made himself doubly wretched by the impetuosity of his 
nature. The same vehemence that could lift him up into a rosy 
coloured heaven of happiness could hurl him down into the pit 
of despair when the dark mood was on him. He was deter- 
mined now not to spare himself. 

“Leland Jefferies,” said Miss Jefferies, solemnly, “I was 
under the impression that you were a very popular young 
actor.” 

“What has that got to do withit ?”’ he cried out, with a tragic 
gesture of despair. “If all London were to fall at my feet this 
night I should be no nearer to my heart’s desire !” 

“Not so famous as your revered great-uncle, the great 
tragedian,” continued the lady, in majestic monologue ; “ but 
distinctly popular.” 

“Oh! Aunt Jefferies!” he said, with much bitterness. “ My 
popularity, such as it is, is but dust and ashes in my mouth 
when I think of the lady whom it is presumption for me to 


love. 
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“Fleyday!’ cried out Miss Jefferies. “I would have you 
know, young sir, that you come of a most honourable though 
indigent family: and a family, I may say, of no inconsiderable 
antiquity—not to speak of genius.” 

“Twas speaking of myself, then,” he said somewhat abashed. 
lor he had inadvertently touched upon a tender spot where the 
ereat-niece of Leland Syncock Jefferies the Greater was concerned. 
“All the world knows and has in honour the name that you, Aunt 
Jefferies, and my revered ancestor have adorned and_ glorified. 
[t is myself who am so immeasurably beneath my lady-love. 
She is like a great pure star in Heaven, while I am less than a 
tiny glow-worm on the earth. [—I—have even wondered at 
myself in da:ing to love her.” 

“As regarcs girls and their ways, where is there a_ better 
interpreter thereof than myself,” remarked Miss Jefferies, some- 
what suddenly. She had been pursuing her own train of thought 
during the latter half of the last speech. A thousand plots and 
ideas were ruining pell-mell through her active, romantic brain. 
Jetferies had “ithered himself together in a bunch, as was a way 
he had, and was sitting beside her on the slippery sofa hugging 
his knees—a foriorn, but eminently reckless, love-lorn jester 
He was brooding over a night, just three weeks avo, when the 
infinite joy and sorrow of love had touched him for the first time 
in his life, an’ the novelty of that awakening touch was still 
fresh upon hin. 

“T remarked, I remarked that I knew something of girls and 
their ways,” seid Miss Jefferies, in mild reproach. 

“Assuredly, Aunt Jefferies. Who should know better than 
you?” 

“Leland, in your innocent simplicity, you may not be aware 
that every g 
‘gone’ on some actor or other.” 


phrase rans nowadays, 
“Great powers! Is it so? Ah! but they get engaged every 


day to offer inen, Aunt Jefferies.” 
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“Tevery girl,” said Miss Jetferies, firmly. “TP repeat it. Avery 
cirl. Yes, you may look incredulous, Leland. You may fancy 
you know the world better than I do, with my vast experience. 
I still maintain that every girl, whether engaged or unengaged, 
sets up some actor as an idol in her inmost heart and worships 
at the histrionic shrine.” 

“She doesn't, | swear it,” he cried out, passionately. “She is 
too —too—Aunt Jefferies, you—you do her wrong if you think 
she is capable of such weakness. Indeed you do! ” 


“ Allow me to correct myself. I should have said, referring to 


my last sentence, actor or music-hall singer.” 

“Aunt Jefferies! what can I do or say to convince you that 
you are mistaken—at least where she is concerned.” 

“ Nothing, Leland. For where my mind is made up, it is 
made up.” 

“And you think that she—she—ah! don’t talk it! I can't 
bear it! It is profanity to couple her name with——” 

“T think,” broke in Miss Jefferies, calmly, quictly, “ I think 
that she, too, like every other girl, has the portrait of some, it 
may not be actor, it may be music-hal] singer--for they are 
very popular just now, alas—let us say artiste, which she looks at 
fervently, passionately, every night before retiring to her downy 
couch. I think—let me speak, Leland—I think that same 
portrait reposes under her pillow. I think a dozen portraits of 
the same artiste, in different attitudes and costumes, adorn the 
walls of her chamber. This may be profanity on my _ part, 
Leland—doubtless it is. But it is, nevertheless, what I think.” 

“ Aunt Jefferies,” said the actor, with his head buried in his 
arms, “I came to you for sympathy and hope, and you—you 
deliberately torture me.” 

“Leland!” cried out the lady, more astonished than remorse- 
ful; “ why, I am saying all this to comfort you!” 

“Tt is as if you took my heart in your hands and pierced it 


through and through with red hot daggers,” said the passionate 
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voice, behind the quivering arms. ‘* Comfort ’’—he raised a very 
white, agitated face, and turned bitterly on his vaguely 
bewildered, totally unconscious torturer. “Is it a comfort to 
me, do you think, to know that she treasures the pic- 
ture of some low hound of a variety singer or comedian or 
buffoon? Ah! my God, what am I saying. It is I that 
wrong her with the very idea. I am a brute, a fiend! Only, 
Aunt Jefferies,” he said, very piteously, to the now no _ less 
agitated lady by his side, his head sinking down again between 
his outstretched arms, “you think she is capable of that.” 

“ My dear boy—Leland—child of my heart. I meant—Ah!” 
she cried out, taking refuge in her handkerchief, and a spas- 
modic utterance of tearless sobs. “1 only—ov/y meant that 
she, like all girls, would) be charmed, enraptured, in a bliss 
beyond expression, to find out that she has a lover on the stage. 
[ do not mean to imply that she now does.——does —well, what 
you condemn so strongly—but that she would and will, some 
day ; and that the portrait on which she will—ahem—bestow 
many fond chaste kisses will be yours—yours, my dearest 
nephew, yours—perhaps in the very fool’s garb you are wear- 
ing now! Is not that a blessed, soothing thought ?” 

“ Believe me,” said the young man, earnestly and sorrowfully, 
“that she is not like that at all. Supposing cven she would, 
even if she loved me, how is she to begin to care at all for me or 
know I love her ?” 

“Ask her,” said Miss Jefferies, promptly, her wits slightly 
scattered by the suddenness and point of the question. 

“And be kicked out of her presence by the cotton king or a 
brace of coroneted lovers,” returned the actor, darkly, bitterly. 

“Leland,” said Miss Jefferies, in hardly concealed despair and 
no little confusion—‘is it seemly to come here for advice and 
then mock when it is offered you ?” 

“T don’t mock,” he said, now sunk in unfathomable gloom. 


“T beg your pardon for any unintentional rudeness = And I am 
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very grateful for your advice. [t is impossible to act upon it, 
because [ am hardly on speaking terms with her, and because 
we shall probably never meet again in our lives. That is where 
the trouble begins and ends, and all my life lies between. It is 
written so by fate. You cannot alter it, Aunt Jefferies ; neither 
can I; nor can anyone. Only [—am—very miserable.” 

Miss Jefferies wept, and, for awhile, there was only the ticking 
of a testimonial clock and the deep, contented breathings of 
Othello and his fellows to be heard. 

Suddenly she sat up; for she had fallen a weeping stagily, as 
it was done in her time and in her circle; and that required a 
whole attitude in itself. Perhaps you will think [ am inclined to 
sneer at her kindness and her sympathy. But, indeed, no one 
knows and values those among her many good qualities more 
than I do. TI am not wronging her nor stating less than the 
truth, when [ say that what spurred her on to form” plan 
after plan, and dismiss them one after the other, until finally 
one arose that—shaping itself into a form of probability 
and possibility—allowed matured action, was not more a 
burning desire to bring back comfort and peace and joy to 
this woeful jester—who had had his back to the light, and 
his face buried in his hands, for the last five minutes—than 
it was a wild desperation lest the living drama in’ which 
she was cast for the part of one of the leading ladies should 
come to a permanent and premature close 

Besides, the idea that a voung and beautiful heiress, who was 
also one of the most desirable and favoured acbutanées of the 
year, should be led to the altar by a very young and in no 
wise remarkably famous actor, did not seem to her romantic 
brain to be so impossible nor so unprecedented as her great- 
nephew appeared to imagine. Overlooking the double fact that, 
as he had said a few minutes ago, there was no reason to sup- 
pose that they would ever come into speaking or friendly con- 


tact again; nor that, if they did, there was anything in him to 
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inspire her with the ardent return of devotion that could alone 
bring about such an unequal match, she resumed her cheerful- 
ness of demeanour with remarkable quickness, and bidding 
Leland to her side, once more, with a little rallying gaiety, 
and a good deal of unspoken commiseration over his sorrowful 
looks, began to sound in the deep waters of his head and heart, 
to discover if it were the better plan to unfold to him, then and 
there, a suddenly conceived plan of campaign ; or to leave him 
in darkness until its triumphant success should be achieved. 

“It appears to me,” she began, oracularly—because lL-eland, 
though touched by and grateful for her pains, was seemingly 
inclined to doubt her ability to mend matters, and it was de- 
sirable to impress him with her capabilities in this respect, 
whether she revealed her plan or kept it to herself—‘it ap- 
pears to me that the first thing for you to do is to get a great 
and startling renown.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Leland, wearily, bitterly. He began to 
vaguely wonder way he had ever been fool cnough to imagine 
he could ease his wounded, bleeding heart by confiding its 
anguish to another, however kind and loving and sympathetic. 


“A sudden—a mighty renown, To be, in fact, the talk of 





the town.” 

“Just so,” he said, “ nothing is more clear or more simple.” | 

“There are ways and ways of achieving such a popularity,” 
went on the little old lady, being now thoroughly caught hold 
of by the spirit of her plan. “ Your great-uncle—when he died 
—was one of the celebrities of his day. }H1e won this post by 
a lifelong devotion to his art and by his unique talent combined.”’ 

“ He was seventy when he died. Let us agree to pass over 
the method of my great, great, great-uncle Jefferies,” said the 
actor, with miserable irony. , 

“In my time,” said the old lady, “an actor could gain more or 
less renown, even if it was but transient, by adopting some startling 


Mannerism, some singuiarity, some way of pronouncing certain 
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words, of doing certain things. ‘There was one man, I remember, 
who got paragraphs to himself in all the newspapers by the unique 
way in which he died on the stage—t Like nothing ever seen 
before in nature or art,’ 1 remember the words ran. He was 
proud of that review, and cut it out of the paper and had it 
framed. He bequeathed it to his son-in-law, so it should keep 
in the family : for he had only one child, a daughter. 

“Then there was a lady in our troupe whom thousands came 
to see simply and solely because she made a point of forgetting 
her part in the midst of a certain speech, and refusing to heed 
the prompter, appealed to the audience for forbearance. She 
did that once, by accident, and it took on so, as we say, that she 
repeatcd it all the rest of that tour at every fresh town we visited. 
We had many tricks to catch the public, but nowadays——-” 

She looked up at him half eagerly, half in doubt. The world 
had passed her by. She was no self-deceiver in this respect ; 
and her time seemed the best in her eyes. But who could tell 
if the new gencration had not scattered all these, her traditions, 
to the four winds of Heaven years ago. 

“The public is as difficult to catch, even nowadays,” said the 
young man gently. “ And to have zo style is now to be singular. 
As for the actor of your story, I might look in vain for renown 
by following his footsteps. It is not my part to die on the stage 
as jester. I have never yet had a chance to die on the stage ; 
and the piece we are playing now has every indication of having 
along run: and if I were to adopt the tactics of the lady you 
spoke of, I should find myself kicked out of the company, cast 
out on the streets, penniless, thrown on my own resources, and 
with a character blasted for life in the profession. My chances 
then,’ he said, with irony and gloom increased tenfold, “ of 
vaining what I desire would be a shade worse, if that were 
possible, than they are even now.” 

The little clock on the mantelpiece struck a chime of eight 


unequal strokes. Miss Jefferies, who had paid but scanty atten- 
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tion to this last speech, laid one tender little hand on her 
nephew's arm. With the other she pointed solemnly downwards. 
“Leland,” she said,‘ behold! Romeo is trying to climb up to 
your knee! [ look upon it,” she went on, smiling through tears 
of joy and sympathy, “I look upon it as a happy omen. My 
nephew, success awaits us !” 

She said “us ” lest he should feel slighted ; when, with more 
me.” She had come to the 


“ 


accuracy, she might have said 
conclusion to keep her plan to herself, since Leland did not 
appear to be in a mood for a disclosure thereof. She failed, as 
she often did, to take in his irony; but the moment did not 
seem propitious for an explanation. 

Jefferies looked down, impatiently, on the long, lean body of 
Romeo, who was making vain, heroic efforts to clamber up on 
his knee. His rheumatic paws trembled pitcously ; his bleary 
eyes were full of beseeching pathos ; he moulted long, tortoise- 
shell hairs on the young man’s scarlet hose. Miss Jefferies 
smiled on him a smile of unutterable pride and affection. He 
continued to appeal to be lifted up and caressed in speech more 
eloquent than any words. 

“A happy omen,” echoed the actor, sadly and_ bitterly. 
Moved by the infinite pathos of the old, worn eyes raised to 
his, he stooped suddenly, and touched the tortoise-shell head 
with his white, slender fingers. “Romeo,” he said, rising slowly, 
dusting the cat’s long, thin hairs from his clothes as he rose, 
“ Romeo was a most unhappy lover. To me the name brings 
no assurance of success. Instead, I find the omen to be full of 
disaster and despair.” 

He glanced at the clock, pointing to eight and a minute or 
two, and, stooping down, drew cat after cat out of the folds of 
his great-coat, and laid each one carefully, even tenderly, on the 
scanty hearthrug. He drew on the coat and vanished as jester, 
standing up as a slender, storm-equipped young English gentle- 


man. Othello,a great gaunt grey cat,tore a hole in the delicateskin 
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of his right hand as a protest against the summary ejection from 
his self-chosen lair. No one else showed either interest or regret 
in his departing movements. Miss Jefferies was wholly sunk in 
the measureless depths of the wonderful plan that should crown 
her beloved and loving nephew with the lover’s crown of glory, 
and had neither eyes to see nor ears to hear. It was not 
till his half wistful, half impatient lips touched her cheek in 
farewell that she so much as remembered that a popular actor’s 
time is no longer his own between the hours of eight and eleven. 

“Farewell,” she said, smiling a smile of intense joy and 
mystery, “farewell. Perhaps,” she said to him ere she waved him 
a last adieu from her door on the landing, “perhaps—who knows? 
—it may be that she, your lady-love, will be one of your 
audience this very night. That, again, will be the happiest of 
omens.” 

“Tf it should be so,” he cried out to himself passionately, miser- 
ably, as he fled down the twisting staircase, out of the tall, lean 
house of many apartments, and into the frosty, starlit night—“ if 
by fate or fortune she be among the audience to-night, how should 
that bring her heart to mine or gain me my heart’s desire ?” 


Kk. DOUGLAS KING. 


(To be concluded next month.) 











Lhe Opinions of Lord Petre. 


‘IT would have all our sons taught to be men first and gentlemen 
afterwards.”— LORD PETRE, 


ILLIAM, thirteenth Baron Petre, has passed away, and 
there has been little to mark his passing. The public 
Press, so vociferous on occasions, has been silent about one 
who illustrated the rare union of the rich English peer and 
the celibate priest; and, in the common talk of the day, 
little has been heard about the really salient features of a career 
which, long before death came, had already closed. His talents 
were great, but his fastidiousnesses interfered with the full 
play of them; and perhaps his environment, no less than his 
temperament, frustrated the attempts he made to adjust old 
theories of education to modern requirements. The world is 
rarely ready for the pioneer or the reformer. In old days it 
slew him and then adopted his teaching ; in modern times it. 
smiles at him, and the reaction of conversion is a slower process 
Lord Petre faced a world that was all one broad grin. Had his 
qualities included that of grip, and had he kept on his way 
with steadfast strength, there is little doubt that his schemes 
would have outlived even the smile they were certain to 
excite. 

Lord Petre relinquished his school, first planted at Woburn 
and then in the Isle of Wight; but though no institution survives 
to carry on his traditions by direct descent, his example has been 
as a leaven in the mass of schools, perhaps only now beginning 
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to show, but certainly in train. The group of boys educated by 
him at least remember happy school-days, and they could easily 
be shown to suffer nothing by comparison with their contem- 
porary men brought up at other schools. But a_ still more 
enduring and influential legacy of his quarter of a century's 
interest in education remains in the scattered writings he com- 
mitted to print. A few of these are known—lctters in the Catho- 
lic newspapers and a pamphlet or two. These were generally 
direct contributions to current controversy, the interest of which 
has partially vanished, and the intensity of which on small issues 
astonishes, but does not enlighten. But a more considerable 
publication was that entitled “ Catholic Education: Its Present 
State and Future Prospects,” by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
William Petre, Warden of Woburn’ School, Weybridge, 
written early in the ‘eighties, and bearing on its title- 
page the motto: “We are on the eve of great changes in 
Church and State.” This pamphlet runs to 165 pages, written 
in a style which ranks its writer very high as a man of letters, 
and with a nervousness and fervour which proclaim the subject 
written to be part of his own essence and life. No one can 
read that pamphlet without feeling that its author gave his own 
vitality to the cause he advocated, and tothe way he advocated 
it. The reader was face to face with a man who, amid myriad 
weaknesses it may be, was predestined to martyrdom, though 
the goal might be reached by paths not surveyed and marked 
and mapped by the conventional hagiographer. 

By this writing of his Lord Petre will remain an influence, 
not, indeed, an authority whose word is to be accepted on 
every detail, but an influence which must be reckoned with 
wherever men meet together to discuss with full freedom 
and experience this vexed question of education. And 
these discussions will grow in volume before long: there is 
scarce a family—high or low—in which this rumbling has not 
already begun. Ten years ago, an adviser of Lord Petre thought 
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the moment for fuller discussion had barely come; and the 
pamphlet, at the last moment, was withheld from ordinary 
publication. Instead of being sold miscellaneously, it was dis- 
tributed according to the author’s selection of his readers. 
Much has happened since then; and there are things which 
then sounded bold or fastastic which we now accept as common- 
places. Those which we do not so accept we can at least 
tolerate, while we reject. Where against the softer flint of 
Lord Petre strikes the steel of other educationists, and neither 
flinches, there come forth sparks by which this controversy is 
illuminated. Sooner or later the whole book will be put into 
open circulation. Meanwhile, we permit ourselves a few extracts 
to illustrate impartially the writer’s sentiments—hasty or mature, 
fixed or fleeting, sentiments as to which there will be only one 
general agreement—that they are admirably expressed. Take 
them at their worst—the uneasy day-dreams of a man of high 
ideals—and they are not among the least inspiring possessions 
of mankind. 

In stating his hopes and fears for Catholic education, Lord 
Petre in the first place addressed himself to parents, and, in so 
doing, he invokes them to “speak for themselves and act for 
themselves in some matters lawful, in which, if they love their 
children, they can best judge.” Himself an ecclesiastic he felt 
he could with taste, where laymen could not, point out those 
defects which naturally arose if education were left with those 
whe, not having children of their own, might “ bungle at some 
strained ‘Catholic view ’ of affairs which admit only of a manly, 
intelligent, or common-sense view.” And then he sketched what 
he conceived to be the after consequences of the education he 
found most in vogue : 


“At present our life is much that of a ladies’ community ; 
moved and controlled too often by gossip, by petty and des- 
picable discussion of personalities, and swayed not a little by 
sentimental vanity, pharisaism, toadyism, sensation, rickety 
sincerity, and cant. It was not so in the hard old days of fire 
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and trial. Whatever the treasure Catholics may be held ex- 
clusively to possess, in all ordinary affairs of life they are far 
below their neighbours in strength of character, force of intellect, 
and general solidity of life and purpose. Not brought up to 
think of intellectual or political usefulness, the personal activities 
of a large number of individuals among our moneyed classes are 
expended, and in great part wasted, on useless and, sometimes, 
contemptible sensational propagandism. Such movements and 
excitements may have their time and place. To my mind this is 
not the time, nor is England the place, for attention to secondary 
objects, emotional ideals, and mystical standards of life. Catholics 
must retrieve their position in I:ngland by sound, hard, neigh- 
bourly activity ; by learning to act and to work, not to dream, 
to fuss, and to spout.” 


Thus introducing it, Lord Petre gives his notion of the prepara- 
tion required by a boy who is to do the whole duty of a Catholic 
in the modern world : 


“I see it advanced on the part of some Catholic schools that 
they ‘ prepare boys for the world. How do they do it? By 
casting their daily occupations in a conventual mould ; and 
straining their practical judgment of human affairs into violent 
momentary accord with the intellectual tone of the Middle 
Ages? It seems to me that such a mode of bringing up boys 
for the hard activities and complicated circumstances of this 
day’s worldly struggle is very much like bringing up drudges 
in the nurseries of Grosvenor Square. I would it were other- 
wise ; but we must take the world as it is and men as they 
are. What is good for priests is not always good for laymen. 
The world is not a Convent; nor are its useful, admired, and 
successful men of an ecclesiastical or medizval cast of mind. 
Times have changed and with them men. Youths must now 
compete with men who boldly, nobly, and rightly recognise 
no social or political distinction but such as rests on clearness 
of head and keenness of courage and enterprise. Young men, 
if they wish not to find themselves soft, unpractical, and un- 
stable exotics at their start in life, must have learned not to 
rest on the constant daily assistance and minute guardianship 
of simple-minded, pious, warm-hearted spiritual superiors ; on the 
tendercare ofmen who know noguile,and who speak of ‘the dangers 
of the world’ in the literal terms of their moral theology book, by 
which, and not by experience of men and things, the zeal of too 
many of them is instructed and inflamed. Boys must be early 
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taught to respect each other, to look for checks in mutual 
presence, to be readily reticent and practical ; to be obedient to, 
yet jealous of, authority, regarding its exercise, but not its 

resence, as a reflection on their own common sense and up- 
rightness of endeavour. Faults must be as faults, and not 
always as sins. They must look for guidance in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to that sense of duty and dignity which is in every 
man and is no monopoly of Catholics. Boys must cultivate in 
their own society a set of high and plain principles of virtue. 
They must rest on the contemplation of those principles for 
guidance ; rather than on elaborate and sometimes disastrously 
minute and enfeebling distinctions between what is mortal and 
what is venial, what is natural and what is supernatural. Let 
such distinctions play their part later in life, when responsibility 
and intelligence become complete, and moral discrimination is 
trained out of the control of sheer terror. 


‘***Q, what joy 
To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth 
Informed with sucha spirit as might be 
Its own protection.” 


In all this, Lord Petre was a true descendant of Plato. The 
great philosopher, too, had wept to see the golden youth of 
Athens go forth into the world as “ puppies” who “ play with 
an argument, and are reasoned out and into their opinions every 
day.” He, too, had “ finely and delicately clad” his pupils, lest 
the transition from school-life to life in the world should be 
marked mainly by an outburst of license in vanity. Many a 
heart and head have been occupied with the destiny of youth 
since then; but none more passionately than Lord Petre’s 
To this close observer of his young fellows, and this careful re- 
membrancer of his own school experiences, the school-boy was 
a vital entity—he would away with the puppet of fiction. “It 
would be gratifying to me to have a tilt at that surprising lay- 
figure, the typical school-boy ; to poke out his eyes and let loose 
his sawdust ; to shake fhim hollow and consign him eternally to 
whatever limbo may be nearest. He has figured as the deity 
or the demon of our old crazy temples of educational science 
long enough, and I wish him ruin, death, oblivion. To me a 
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boy is quite another kind of god. And I will say more. I 
have met few Tom Browns among real boys, and very few 
rics. Boys and their life, individual and social, have been 
fabled about and misrepresented with every degree and in every 
shade of dulness and of mawkishness.” But Milton and Locke, 
Rousseau, and Dupanloup, and Lytton and Disraeli, were of 
those who grow up without forgetting. Lord Petre’s own voice 
had an echo from the voices of all of these when, treating of 
his ideal schoolmaster, he said :— 


“It might be well if many of our modern educators were 
apostles of boyhood rather than divines; foster-fathers rather 
than crammers ; men of thought and meditation rather than of 
action and of haste; patient and searching cultivators rather 
than hurried and pushing instructors. Perhaps it would be well 
that choice of schoolmasters should fall less on one-sided devo- 
tion to a single branch of information than to breadth of per- 
ception, love of broad knowledge, high aspiration for youths’ 
future, and love for, and sympathy with, youths’ present. My- 
self, | would fx on my men less for their divinity than their 
native keenness of moral perception; their sense of humour 
and of pathos; their liveliness and single-heartedness ; theii 
delicacy of instinct, tenderness of affection, concentration of 
aim, and gentleness of action. But schoolmasters are too often 
stiff scholars, prim or unripe clergymen, careless and _ half- 
interested laymen—beings who can hardly speak to a 
boy without offending him with a_ sense’ of  conde- 
scension—chilling him with coldness and_ priggishness of 
manner, or repelling him with an obtrusive donhomite which, 
being most coarse, is worst of all. I have known many men 
whose boast it was that they knew how to get on with boys; 
and i have been sickened at the ludicrous and various harle- 
quinade that followed. A boy will laugh at a moral mounteban k 
but the laughter is at the fool’s expense. The affection and 
respect of a boy must be gained rather than his momentary 
feeling that his master is a good fellow. Boys are more serious 
than is generally supposed. I am not speaking in sentimental 
categories. I think a great deal of maudlin sympathy is often 
abroad about the sympathy which boys require. I am careful 
with that term sympathy. It may be used to mean a great 
deal of very contemptible and feminine interference with the 
manly and independent course of a boy’s moral and intellectual 
erowth; and so far I think it disastrous and self-defeating. 
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The term ‘personal influence’ may be, and is, used equally to 
disguise courses which are false in conception and enervating 
jn action, no less to masters themselves than to boys over whom, 
in one form or another, they endeavour to establish an un- 
desirable dominion. But boys delight in,and make good return 
for, tender, affectionate, and carefully demonstrative treatment. 
The mind of a man in charge of boys should be cheerful, 
courageous, hopeful, even daring ; not suspicious, morbid, or 
pusillanimous. He should feel incited and stimulated by the 
slow of life and health around him, not dulled by the routine 
administration of a system of preventive police discipline, or by 
the melancholic tyranny of a distorted and fevered moral 
anxiety—England is England, and stands first among nations 
as a true educator—low enough according to any ideal standards 
if you like, but first, nevertheless, in fact. Englishmen of the 
present generation are better fathers of families, better gentle- 
men, and better statesmen than some other of their fellow-men, 
who have lived throughout their youth under the closest system 
of educational repression the world knows. Religion in England 
has not as yet fallen wholly into disrepute and contempt. Piety 
has not as yet fallen exclusively to the share of devout women 
and unworldly ecclesiastics. Strong and thoughtful men still 
adhere to its principles, and preserve, and wish to see 
preserved, its practice. Fortunately for English schools, 
the boys who compose them are largely endowed with 
sense and energy; and the two qualities are grandly charac- 
teristic of every really English school community I have had the 
privilege toexamine. If to this we Catholics could add, in the 
case of our own youths, the splendid ascetical temper which 
characterised alike the clergy and laity of forty years ago, before 
Italian devotions and fanciful enthusiasms had stolen in among 
us; if we could but do this, then, indeed, the young Catholic 
school-boy of nineteen would be the grandest, the gentlest, the 
truest, the most temperate, the most amiable, the most humble, 
the bravest, the most clear-sighted, the most saintly, the most 
awe-inspiring of men. Then, indeed, should we be in a fair way 
of blazing forth as shining lights to the world; and of preaching 
to others in our actions, and with good speech in season, the 
Faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


A picture of the complete man is so pleasant, when brought 
near to us in a book, that we will not blur it at this moment by 
quoting the despairing opinion that we shall never realise it in 


life with the materials now at our command. 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. 





A Silver Jubilee Three Years Ago. 


CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ST. EDWARD, JUNE 
8TH, 1890. 


ILVER light of lilies, broad white light of noon, 
Low twinkling lights beneath the altar, whispering clear, 
“We are here, we are alive, we, too, this day in June, 
Salute you ere you come to us, O true and dear.” 


Oh, we are proud, we are proud to-day, because we have 
some part 
In our Cardinal, Father, and Prince of us, and more, 
Because of the stateliest head, because of the greatest heart, 
In all the English realm, that is ours to bow before. 


Who is the First in this city ? You only have to look :— 
The First by seal Divine will be First of citizens too ; 
For a King it were great grace to hand him his open book, 
God’s law and man’s law—but hearts know their own way 
through. 


[t is the sin of the world the noble head that bows, 
The sorrow of all the world that in the eyes lies deep, 





The care of the world that furrows the aged vigilant brows, 
And the Shepherd of all these souls in the evening may not 
sleep. 
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But oh! to-day we ask for the joy that is the crown, 
We dare to plead the patience of all these sacred years, 

In Thy own measureless mercy, Thyself, O Lord, pour down 
The blessings that his poor send up in prayers and tears! 


The air is all alive with desire of all men’s eyes,— 
Now comes the gleaming crimson as he passes by! 

But suddenly the passionate pride within us dies, 
Struck down beneath the awe of a great humility. 


He is kneeling in the midst, the meekest and most old, 
And silent in the silence of hearts that break for love ; 

We give Thee thanks, O God, that we this day behold ; 
And the shadow brooding overhead is of the Holy Dove. 


Lord, Thou art here, he looks on Thee—-he speaks to us, 
O precious day and precious hour of love and awe ! 

This to keep for days to come,—the voice that thrilled us thus 
And the tender heavenly face illuminate that we saw. 


The Sacred Heart, the Sacred Name, he speaks the word.: 
Enough,—we have seen his face, no more for tears we see ; 
No need for Thee to ask, to-day and here, dear Lord, 
Lovest thou Me? There is no doubt betwixt Thy Saint and 
Thee. 
H. k. HAMILTON KING, 
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i? E work of Catholic painters, in the almost disastrous 

Academy of 1893, is even more than usually conspicuous 
among the few unquestionably good pictures. Bad hanging 
has done it unusual injustice indeed, but in this it is not alone. 
The Hanging Committee of this year ought to be corporately 
dispensed from serving again. Even in placing a good picture 
on the line, they have committed what blunder remained 
possible, as in the case of Mr. Sargent’s beautiful portrait of 
Lady Agnew, hung inacorner. For the rest, they have denied 
the line to Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Tuke, 
Lady Butler, Mrs. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Olsson, Mr. Gotch—and 
thus have signed with a slight disapproval some of the most 
distinguished work offered to them ina year when it was even 
less‘than usually plentiful. In some of these cases there is not 
much to lament except the lack of honour; in others the 
picture suffers so much that one can only hope the painter will 
be better treated in the provinces. Mr. Melton Fisher's work 
is almost blotted out. It is only at times, as the light varies, 
that its beautiful and radiant colours can be seen, in relation to 
each other. The picture, beautiful as it evidently is, lacks the 
extraordinary animation and vitality that set his work apart 
from almost all its contemporary English painting last year and 
when he exhibited his “ Venetian Cafe.” Mr. Olsson’s simple 
and brilliant “ Receding Tide ” happily does not lose much. It 
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is a study of the cool and brilliant aspect of sands shining with 
the subsidence of a shallow sea. 

Our concern is here, however, with the work of Catholics 
alone. But one of these has chosen a religious subject. Mrs. 
Adrian Stokes, who has always painted children with a peculiar 
and delicate sensitiveness to their less obvious charm, has already 
once treated a Nativity subject ; but hardly, perhaps, with the 
effect of sweetness and sympathy which she has achieved this 
year. One exercise of great austerity in the use of her materials 
is the choice of colours that brings simplicity to a primitive 
point of plain blue and plain red, requiring a delicate science to 
keep them in vitality of atmosphere and variety of light. ‘That 
vitality and that variety are accomplished with no demonstra- 
tion of art, but with directness and intentness upon the results. 
The effect is one of great artistic dignity. In sentiment Mrs. 
Stokes’s picture is of a grave kind of playfulness. The Angels 
playing to the Holy Child are two little girls standing shyly 
together, curious and inquisitive. The Infant Saviour lifts His 
hands with a movement of delight while His eyes wander from 
the place whence the sounds come. The Blessed Virgin, sitting 
cross-legged on the stable floor, droops her head aside against 
the manger, asleep, while her hands keep their hold upon the 
swaddled figure of the Child. Her hair is lightly veiled ; she 
is clothed in pure light-blue draperies that wrap her feet and 
trail far across the straw. The Angels are in vermilion; one 
looks intently over the shoulder of the other, their little heads 
inclined at the same angle; their open wings are crushed 
together. 

Lady Butler’s picture is of the Camel Corps charging at a 
review at Alexandria. The strange cavalry in such action 
present an altogether new subject for draughtsmanship. Shape, 
attitude, movement are a novelty anda surprise; and if there 
are other painters who could have drawn the form and attitude, 
we know not where to look for another who could have rendered 
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the intensity of motion. This is,in a very strenuous sense, /a ve 
surprise. Whatever the German might have made of the camel 
of the somewhat musty anecdote, he certainly could not have 
evolved anything like the way in which a camel at the charge 
manages his legs ;. nor could he by meditation have conceived the 
confusion and the ¢hump of the pace, the anatomical variety of the 
action, or the baffling movement of the writhing necks. The 
value of the strange group is in the observation after the fact. 
Lady Butler is not in her method an impressionist, but she has 
the spirit of impressionism in her instant and insistent grasp of 
the passing fact. The intelligence of the eyes could hardly go 
further. Upon each of these striding, jostling beasts she has set 
a negro in quite different and individual stages of rage, excite- 
ment, and triumph. It is the character and intention of these 
several heads that will be better enjoyed when the picture is 
placed on the level of the eye. Lady Butler’s picture would be 
a remarkable one anywhere; it should command _ particular 
attention ,in an Academy where hardly another figure is 
doing anything but standing stock-still, whether by the artist’s 
intention or not. The increasing stillness of English figure 
painting is in part compensated for by a greater life of air and 
light. But it is very marked, and it has its counterpart in 
novels and plays. A clever, observant story that renders, with 
a quite delicate touch, the stillness and the quiet coming and 
going of daily life, fails in the most powerless manner with its 
runaway horse, its railway accident, its tide, its bull—whatever 
may be the motive of flight or rescue. In like manner the 
actor, and still more the actress, cannot master the moment 
towards which the play has been working and tending. There 
the weakness is revealed, and all the nice, deliberate work is 
betrayed as futility and weakness. In painting, the incapacity 
for action is perhaps more conspicuous than in all other work ; 
and we have battle-painters, who need not be named, whose 
men stand more stock-still than other painters’ gleaners and 
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gatherers—the little action of gleaning and gathering being also 
missed and failed in. 

Doubtless we may be told that if movement does not “ come 
off,” it was not desired ; also that good drawing is not a matter 
of pictorial importance. It is certain, however, that the only 
legitimate abstention is from a quality at command. Even the 
repose of a figure drawn by a hand that could command its 
movement is different from the repose of a figure drawn by a 
hand that can do no other. 

The mastery of evening tone and “twilight air” which Mr. 
Adrian Stokes proved in his cattle picture of a year or two ago 
gives nature, space, and harmony to his equally admirable if less 
striking canvas, “On a Cornish Cliff.” Here,too,the cows are most 
beautifully drawn—with solidity, weight, and power, and painted 
with masterly execution. They stand with the grey light on their 
backs and their delicate feet on the cool, green cliff grass, louk- 
ing out to sea ; a tower of rock rises behind, and at its base a 
fire is kindled by the cowherd. One might wish for a sky of 
more beauty, but certainly not of more truth and simplicity. 
And all in the picture is gathered into an exsemble of dignified 
reality. At the New Gallery, Mr. Stokes exhibits a picture of 
a windy sea-side pasture—sandy grass under the light of a grey 
day, and sheep straying from hillock to hillock. Every passage 
of grass, sea, and sky is full of wind and light, and the little 
flock is round with life. 

We may hope to see Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s “Communion 
of St. Imelda” another year. For this season we have from 
him “A Summer Dinner Party,” a study of two lights carried 
to singular perfection. A large window with small panes lets 
the last daylight into a dining-room very simply arranged with 
a high white dado, and a white tablecloth set with the dessert 
and shaded candles. The lucid finger-glasses hold water touched 
with the candlelight, and equally exquisite are the colour and 
surface of the old silver, the simple radiant white of the 
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cloth, the soft colour of the wax, and the shining of the 
candles. To produce such an illusion of light, and light so 
various, so white, yet so full of pearl and opal colour, might 
seem beyond the reach of mere paint. It is a new kind of 
achievement, and a very beautiful one. Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s 
chief success lies in the fact that he has severely abstained from 
exaggeration. He has not excited himself into the belief that 
he perceived blues and reds where the single eye does not see 
them. His white, so wonderfully various, remains white, his 
infinite detail remains simple. At first. sight the picture may 
look somewhat too sharp and clean ; but its xettet’ belongs to 
its clear, explicit, and sincere method. How the painter can 
place a mere wall of white in lesser light may be seen from the 
beautiful tone and surface of the dado—a mere passage of plain 
painted wood under a lamp. 

All French and Italian contributors to the Academy have a 
right to be numbered in the Catholic group. Moreover, M. 
Léon Géréme’s statue is painted. He challenges the modern 
world with the Greek practice in a manner not attempted before 
the creation of this terrible “ Bellona.” ‘There have been tinted 
statues, very much lacking the courage of their opinions, 
before; the sculptor Gibson made the world of his 
day talk with a “Venus” and other figures, in’ which 
the colour of nature was suggested with a_ manifest 
and almost paralysing fear of waxwork. The cire de 
Raphael at Litle is also faintly painted. Catholic congrega- 
tions, moreover, have coloured statues always before their eyes 
among the commonplaces of church-ornament. But all 
the while the world was aware of the strong colour and 
the jewelled eyes of Greece, refusing, nevertheless, to realise its 
knowledge. M. Gérome’s statue is in ivory. From the shoulder 
he has flung a huge drapery, and the out-waving folds of this 
required, of course, to be rendered in metal. It is accordingly, 
with the rest of the garments, the weapons, and ornaments, in 
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bronze, coloured. The jewelled eyes are crystal-clear and blue, 
the wide-open mouth red. The sculptor has courageously 
emancipated himself from the almost inevitable modern slender- 
ness and height. It has become a convention in the world of 
to-day that whatever woman may be in nature, she shall be tall 
and slim in sculpture ; the ready-made elegance of those two 
qualities being at least within the reach of every modeller. The 
Greeks had no passion for slenderness. And M. Gérome has dis- 
pensed with height. His yelling goddess is short, even standing 
as she does upon tip-toe, her ankles are strong, her arms are 
thick, her jaw is square, her face has beauty undisfigured by her 
open mouth and furious eyes. The “ Bellona” is not so success- 
ful as to arouse enthusiasm. It is furious, and, to an imaginative 
person, deafening—which in sculpture proves some energy. Its 
exhibition in London is a kind of event, where events in art are 


rare. 
FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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Desiderium Indesideratum. 


, GAIN that lurk’st ungainéd in all gain! 

O love we just fall short of in all love! 
O height that in all heights art still above ! 
O beauty that dost leave all beauty pain ! 
Thou unpossessed that mak’st possession vain, 
See these strained arms which fright the simple air, 
And say what ultimate fairness holds thee, fair ! 
They girdle Heaven, and girdle Heaven in vain ; 
They shut, and lo! but shut in their unrest.” 
Thereat a voice in me that voiceless was :— 
“Whom seekest thou through the unmarged arcane, 
And not discern’st to thine own bosom prest ?” 
I looked. My clasped arms athwart my breast 
Framed the august embraces of the Cross. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


CHAPTER XI. THE DOCTRINE OF GEHENNA. 


The two salient Maccabean Passages. 

HE two salient passages in the canonical Books of Macca- 
bees as to Asmonzan beliefs respecting the after-world are 
that which speaks of the collection made by Judas after the Battle 
of Jamnia (2 Macc. xii. 34-46; cf. 1 Macc. v. 65-68), and that which 
describes his vision before the Battle of Beth-Horon (2 Macc. xv. 
12; cf. 1 Macc. vii. 33-49; and avZe, p. 65). Both are in the Second 
Book of Maccabees, which differs from the first in being less ex- 
clusively political, and throwing a greater light on the concrete 

life and spirit of Maccabzean times.* 


“The Second Book of Maccabees is an epitome (2 Macc. ii. 23) of “the 
five books of Jason of Cyrene,” and is in some places full and elaborate, and 
in others confined to little more than notes. Like the writer of the Books of 
Chronicles, therefore, the author is a compiler ; like St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 6), 
he apologises for his style, at the same time giving a reason for its uneven- 
ness (2 Macc. xv. 39, 40). Who Jason of Cyrene was is not known. “It has 
been conjectured (Herzfeld, ‘Gesch. d. Volkes Israel,’ I., 455) that he was 
the same as the son of Eleazar (1 Mace. vili. 17, ‘ Jason the son of Eleazar’) 
who was sent by Judas as envoy to Rome after the defeat of Nicanor ; and 
the circumstance of this mission has been used to explain the limit to which 
he extended his history, as being that which coincided with the extent of his 
personal observation. There are certainly many details (iv. 21, 29, ff.; 
vill. I, ff; ix. 29; x. 12, 13; xiv. 1) in the book which show a close and 
accurate knowledge” (J. B. Westcott). Westcott is “inclined to place the 
original work of Jason not later than Ioo B.C., and the epitome half-a-century 
later,” but remarks that there is nothing to fix the exact date decisively (cf. 
2 Macc. xv. 37 ; 1 Macc. ix. 3), except that on account of the date mentioned 
in 2 Macc. i. 10, the Second Book of Maccabees cazzo/, though the work of 
Jason way, have been written before B.C. 124.—The name “ Jason” when it 
occurs as the name of a Jew, is a Graecised form of Yehdshua‘ or Joshua. 
Cyrene (now Tripoli) was the name of a city and district of Africa, closely 
connected on the one hand with Alexandria, and on the other hand with 
Crete, whence the voyage to Cyrene was short and easy. In the troublous 
and disgraceful times of the second Asmonzean sub-period (az/e, pp. 66-69), 
many ofthe worthier Jews quitted Palestine lest they or their families should 
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Translated as closely as possible from the original Greek, the 


two passages are as follows: 


“On their having set themselves in order of battle, it happened 
that a few of the Jews were slain. . . . And on the day fol- 
lowing [2.2 as appears from the context, on the day following the 
Sabbath, which had intervened] those who were with Judas came 
to do the last offices, to take away the bodies of those who had 
fallen, and to establish them with their kindred in the sepulchres 
of their fathers. And they found under the tunics [chztones| of 
every one of the slain amulets [Zzeromata, hallowed things] of the 
idols from Jamnia, from which the Law prohibits the Jews; and 
it becaine clear to all that through that cause those men had 
fallen. So they all, blessing the justly-judging Lord, the bringer 
of hidden things to light, turned to supplication, beseeching that 
the sin which had been done should be utterly wiped away. 
And noble [ gexzazos| Judas exhorted the multitude to keep them- 
selves without sin, seeing under their eyes the things which had 
taken place on account of the sin of those who had fallen. And 
having by a poll-tax provided means up to the amount of two 
thousand silver drachmas, he sent to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice 
for | fevz| sin, doing right well and becomingly [as¢ezds], taking 
account of the anastasis. For had he not hoped that those who 
had fallen would rise again [anxasténaz], it would have been super- 
fluous and vain to make supplication for [Azper] dead people. So 
as he had regard to the most honourable [Aad/s/a, most noble, 
excellent] gifts [charzsterta, benefits proceeding from kindness] 


be tempted to compromise themselves. They emigrated mostly, it would 
seem, by sea, taking advantage of Phoenician merchantmen ; and went, some 
to Asia Minor, and others to Cyrene (which could be easily reached from 
Crete, an old Phoenician settlement) and to Alexandria. That Jason of 
Cyrene was one of these is, cf course, only a conjecture, and in this resembles 
the more specific hypothesis that he was Jason the son of Eleazar. But 
neither are antecedently improbable conjectures. All, however, that can 
certainly be said of Jason of Cyrene is that he must have been some well- 
known Jew connected with Cyrene, whose writings on the Maccabean War 
were considered as authoritative, and who went into very minute detail 
(2 Macc. 11. 24-32). From his name and place it is inferred that he wrote in 
Greek, and in that language the Second Book of Maccabees was ungues- 
tionably composed, presumably also in Africa. The First Book of Maccabees 
is commonly supposed to have been written in Hebrew or in Aramaic, and 
in Palestine. The large amount of detail—names of Syrian generals, etc.-— 
introduced shows it to have been composed at no long period after the events 
narrated. Later on, names, dates, and details, would have become unin- 
teresting, and, as in the “ Third” and “ Fourth” [non-canonical] Books of 
Maccabees, the principal intention would have been to draw out ‘ morals ” 
or general lessons, 
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laid up for those who have fallen asleep in piety, holy and pious 
the thought [of Judas was] on account of which he made the 
atonement [or, propitiation or propitiatory sacrifice] for [ per] 
those who had died, to be loosed from the sin” [és hamartias 
luthénat, t.e., that they might be discharged from the sin, no 
longer shackled or detained by it]—2 Macc. xti. 34-46. 

“Now what this man [Judas] beheld [4é toutou theoria| was 
after the following manner: [he saw] Onias, who had been high 
priest—a noble and good man, a man modest [the reverse of 
overbearing or presuming] in his intercourse with others, gentle 
in his manners, and becoming in the ordering of his conversa- 
tion, and one who from a child had been solicitous in regard 
of everything that is akin to virtue [ockezon aretés, everything 
that belongs to the household or family of avefe or a man’s true 
excellence and honour]—he saw this man, stretching forth his 
hands, pray for the whole polity |swstema, constitution] of the 
Jews. Thereafter appeared another, excelling him in venerable- 
ness and majesty, about whom there was a certain wonderful 
and most excellent [megalo prepestates| dignity. And [the vision 
was] Onias said, ‘This is the lover of the brethren, who prays 
much for the people and the holy city, Jeremiah, the Prophet of 
God.’ And that Jeremiah, stretching out his right hand, de- 
livered to Judas a golden sword [vomphaia, broadsword], and as 
he gave it addressed him thus: ‘ Take this holy sword, a present 
from God, through which thou shalt overthrow the adversaries.’ ” 
—2 Macc. xv. 12-16. 


Nature of the Argument from these Passages. 

The argument which proceeds on the fewest assumptions 
addresses itself to the largest number of readers. We need not 
here assume the canonicity of the book or its inspired authori- 
tativeness as to faith and morals. The Books of Maccabees 
are not received by Jews and by Protestants as canonical, the 
latter imitating the former, and the Jews refusing to recognise 
as canonical any book which was composed long after the 
Captivity, and consequently including such works as Chronicles 
and Ecclesiasticus in the canon only in consequence of his- 
torically false suppositions about their date and authorship.* 


*See ante, pp. 470-473, MERRY ENGLAND, April, 1893. Catholic 
writers in past times usually accepted the dates and authorships which the 
Jews assigned. They did so, of course, quite innocently, supposing the Jews 
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To Catholics, who are not content submissively to take their 
Old Testament canon from the Jews, who attach no importance 
to whether a book was written soon or long after the Captivity, 
and who attribute no inherent sanctity to the Hebrew language 
but receive their Bible from the Christian Church, the above 
declarations in the Second Book of Maccabees are intrinsically 
authoritative. Prayer for the dead is approved of in the first, 


would know best about what concerned themselves and their history ; but 
without binding themselves to Jewish views of what was inspired and 
what was not, because their position as Christians compelled them to re- 
cognise that in later times the Jews had gone utterly wrong as to such 
matters and did not receive (for instance) the New Testament. The reason 
from date applies, of course, both to the Second Book of Maccabees and to 
the First ; but another reason—I fear the reader may think it too whimsical 
to be mentioned— applies to the Second Book in particular, and is that when 
the Jewish canon was drawn up in the first centuries A.D., the book was to be 
found only in Greek. Even a Hebrew book—and the First Book of Macca- 
bees is said to have been written in Hebrew, though on account of Jewish 
‘ncurta it now, like the Book of Ecclesiasticus, exists only in the Greek 
Septuayint text and in translations from it- would have been set aside by 
non-Christian Jews as soon as they recognised that it must have been com- 
posed in Maccabean times. Maccabean “psalms might be included in the 
Hebrew canon, because psalms are short devotional pieces, which as a rule 
do not show their origin by any conspicuously evident chronological indi- 
cation ; but the case is altogether different with the Books of Maccabees, 
which in names, dates, and incidents recorded, carry on every page the 
evidence that they could not have been composed earlier than the second 
century before Christ. The additional reason for the non-reception of the 
Second Book of Maccabees by the Jews was an inference drawn by them 
from Hebrew having been historically the language of revelation. Even 
after the Captivity, when Aramaic became the ordinary language of civil 
life, the later prophets and other inspired writers still employed Hebrew as 
the vehicle of their communications with respect to the internal life and 
history of the chosen people, using Aramaic only where “ foreign affairs,” as 
we may call them, were being spoken of. Parts of Daniel are in Aramaic ; 
and so are a few words in Genesis and in Jeremiah, as to which, however, 
the state of the case is somewhat different. The Aramaic in Genesis con- 
sists of the two words “ Yegar Sahadutha,” in Genesis xlvii. 47: ‘‘ And 
Laban called it [the cairn erected as a memorial of the covenant between 
himself and Jacob] Yegar Sahadutha ; but Jacob called it Galeed.” Here 
the meaning merely is that each called it “the memorial cairn” in his own 
language. Laban was an Aramean, and Yegar Sahadutha means, in 
Aramaic, “ the heap of witness.” Jacob had been brought up in the land of 
Ci anaan, and spoke Hebrew, the language of Canaan ; ; and Galeed means 
‘the heap of witness” in Hebrew. The Aramaic in Jeremiah is merely a 
reply to be given by the exiles when invited to take part in idolatrous wor- 
ship: * Thus shall ye say unto them, the gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, these shall perish from the earth and from beneath 
the heavens ” (Jer. x. 11). The reason why the reply is in Aramaic is, pro- 
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and the intercession of Jeremiah is spoken of in the second 
as no one who would not be ‘ready to admit the inter- 
cession of the Saints would speak of it. The argument 
from the second passage, indeed, is one a fortiori. It is, 
“If the intercession of Jeremiah was of use, how much more 
must not the intercession of the Saints, who are in Heaven 
itself, be of advantage?” For Jeremiah is not spoken of in 


bably, that it would naturally be made in that language ; for, at least as 
early as the eighth century before Christ, Aramaic was used in Mesopotamia 
as a common means of communication between the different sections of the 
polyglot population. Abundant evidence of this is supplied by the Aramaic 
inscriptions in the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum.” Assyrian contract . 
tablets, for example, often have a short title or a summary in Aramaic ; and 
weights, which would pass from hand to hand, and of which the exact denomi- 
nation would have to be known to all who used them, are inscribed with their 
values in Aramaic.--The Aramaic passages in Daniel and Ezra are much 
more lengthy than the two in Genesis and Jeremiah respectively, and are of 
a different character. The introduction of the Book of Daniel (Daniel’s 
early history, his keeping of the Law, and coming to the King, Daniel 1. 1— 
ii. 3) is in Hebrew. The Aramaic commences at “ O, King, live for ever” 
(Daniel ii. 4), which is preceded by the remark that the Chaldzans, of whose 
reply these are the first words, spoke to the King in the Aramaic language. 
With the exception of the song of the three children (Daniel iii. 24-90), which 
is found only in Greek, the Aramaic continues up to the end of the seventh 
chapter. With the introduction of Daniel at Daniel vill. 1, the Hebrew re- 
commences, and continues to the end of the twelfth chapter, the last two 
chapters being, like the song of the three children, found only in the Greek. 
The primary subject of the Aramaic part is the succession of the heathen 
empires ; the essential topic of the Hebrew part by which it is followed is the 
origin, history, and issue of the conflict of the Jews with Antiochus Epiphanes. 
~In the Book of Ezra, the substance of the proclamation of Cyrus f« All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath Jehovah, the God of Heaven, given me,” etc. | 
authorising the return from the Captivity, and the history of the return of the 
first set of immigrants, isin Hebrew (Ezrai. 1—iv. 7). An Aramaic letter from 
the enemies of the Jews to the King of Persia is then given in Aramaic ; and 
the account of the negotiations which followed, inclusive of the dedication of 
the Temple, which followed on their completion, is in the same languaye 
(Ezra iv, 8—vi. 18: the sacrifices of Ezra vi. 17, were partly gifts of the 
Persian King, vi. 9). ‘The account of the keeping of the Passover, and a list 
of the returning exiles, are then given in Hebrew (Ezra vi. 19--vii. 10). ‘The 
Aramaic is taken up again with a letter of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, to 
Ezra (Ezra vii. 12-26) ; till with “ Blessed be God, the God of our fathers” 
Ezra vii. 27), the Hebrew is resumed, and is exclusively employed to the 
end of the book. ‘The alternate use of the two languages is easily explicable 
from international documents, to which the sacred writers would be likely to 
refer when treating of international matters, being in the Aramaic ling tic 
/ranca, which was the common medium of communication for all. On the 
other hand, Jews would be likely to use their own national languaye when 
they were writing for the instruction of other Jews and about matters ex- 
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2 Maccabees as in Heaven among the Angels, but only as ina 
state of great honour and dignity the nature of which is not 
further specified.—But to those who do not receive the Second 
Book of Maccabees as canonical, the argument derived from 
the two passages has nevertheless full historical cogency. The 
passages show what was the belief of the Assidzan Jews both 
in the time of Judas Maccabzeus and at the time when the 


clusively or especially appertaining to Jews, and were not making use of 
foreign or international documents—whether because no such documents 
dealing with the subjects they were treating of were in existence, or because 
they did not need to consult them. The alternate use of Hebrew and 
Aramaic in Ezra and Daniel is thus with facility accounted for. The readers 
knew both languages, one as the special and national, and the other as the 
general and international means of communication ; and the Aramaic parts 
of Daniel may have been preserved in and taken from Babylonian archives, 
and may have been drawn up, not only for Jews, but for others also. 

Under the Persian Empire the Aramaic little by little encroached on the 
Hebrew, Assyrian, etc., spoken by the subject populations, and, to the little 
commonwealth of returned exiles in Palestine, Hebrew, which differs from 
Aramaic to about the same extent as Spanish differs from Italian, gradually 
became a learned language. “The mysteriousness which always gathers 
round a learned language came to attach to it, and in the synagogues of the 
Aramaic-speaking Jews the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms continued 
to be read or recited in Hebrew, though, in spite of the affinity between the 
Aramaic and the Hebrew, they could no longer be perfectly understood. The 
case was somewhat similar to that of the employment of Greek (in the A‘y7ze 
Eleison and the Good Friday responses) and of Latin in the non-local 
services of the Catholic Church. But there was this difference, that while no 
one believes Latin to have been more than the ordinary secular language of 
pagan Rome, Hebrew possessed for the later Jews a peculiar sanctity. They 
believed it to be the native speech, not only of Moses and the prophets, not 
only of the patriarchs, but of Adam in Paradise, of the Angels, and of the 
Almighty Himself. They concluded that there must be profound mysteries 
in the very make or construction of Hebrew words and in the selection of 
particular words and phrases by the sacred writers ; and they inferred that 
Hebrew was emphatically “the sacred language,” the proper language 
of inspiration, and that no book .could be inspired which was 
not in Hebrew. The only exception was that amplifications _ ori- 
ginating nothing new, and what referred to Gentiles, might be in the 
cognate Aramaic; and we have already seen the colourableness given 
to this by the use of the two languages respectively in Genesis, Jere- 
miah, Daniel, and Ezra—a use which was motived by the quite different 
causes that have been indicated. ‘The conquests of Alexander brought 
Greek also on the field. It differs from Hebrew and Aramaic more than 
German or even English does from Italian or Spanish. In the presence of 
this vastly greater difference, that between Hebrew and Aramaic seemed as 
nothing, and where Hebrew is spoken of in the New Testament Aramaic is 
referred to. The same is the case in subsequent writings ; and although 
Origen and St. Jerome say that the First Book of Maccabees was composed 
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Second Book of Maccabees was written; they prove that . 
Purgatory and prayer for the dead on the one hand, and on 
the other the intercession of just men after their death for the 
living, were tenets of the Assidzan, as distinguished from the 
Sadduczean Jews, shortly before the coming of Our Lord. And 
this is evinced by them in the most striking manner. The 
offering sent to Jerusalem in 2 Macc. xii. was not the mere 
personal act of Judas; it was collected by a poll-tax through 
the whole army, and is evidence of the belief, both of the whole 
body of those who contributed to it, and of the established 
priesthood of the Temple, by whom the sacrifices for the souls 
of the dead were celebrated. The axiopiston hupar, the dream 
worthy of belief,in which Jeremiah appeared interceding for his 
people, does more than indicate what the personal feeling of 
Judas was with respect to the intercession of the departed : it 
“rejoiced them all” (2 Macc. xv. 11); which it would assuredly 
not have done had they believed it to centre on false and 
heretical doctrine. Would Cromwell’s Ironsides, for example, 
have been rejoiced, by his telling them they might be assured 
of good fortune because he had seen a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Peter praying for them? And the historical 
importance of the above Jewish doctrines shortly defore the 
Christian Era is enhanced by their being Jewish doctrines also 
after the Christian Era. Under these circumstances, an idea 
that they were not believed in by the Jews of Our Lord’s time, 


in Hebrew, they do not say “in Hebrew and not in Aramaic,” and by their 

Hebrew” Aramaic (which they call Chaldee) may be referred to. Sardeth 
Sabaniel, the original title as given by Origen (quoted by Eusebius in his 
“Ecclesiastical History,” Bogk VI. c. 25), is unintelligible in Hebrew, but 
may be plausibly explained in Aramaic. When the Aramaic-speaking non- 
Christian Jews of the first and second centuries after Christ drew up their 
canon, a wholly Aramaic book would have been likely to be rejected on the mere 
ground of its being only Aramaic, and apart from considerations of date. A 
book which was extant only in Greek—and in that language the Second 
Book of Maccabees was unquestionably composed—had not a chance of 
acceptance. Greek was not only not the sacred tongue. Unlike Aramaic, 
it was nothing like it. It was an utterly profane and heathenish language ; 
and, in the minds of the Palestinian and other Aramaic-speaking Jews, to 
use It In treating of sacred subjects was to condemn oneself. 
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or by those to whom the Apostles preached, would be as pre- 
posterous as it would be gratuitous. Were they, then, repudi- 
ated by the Great Teacher and by those whom He sent out to 
establish and extend His Church after His ascension ? There is 
not even the most trifling hint of any such repudiation or rejec- 
tion; but, in addition to specific'passages, the whole of the general 
evidence points to the conclusion that they were handed on in 
Christianity as natural and normal elements of religion. This, 
moreover is a question of doctrine, not of the merely ancillary and 
in itself secular science of Biblical Criticism, with respect to which 
“orthodox” Protestants treat the New Testament so whimsi- 
cally.* Our Lord did not come to teach the Jews Biblical 


* They attach a factitious importance to mere accidents of quotation and 
reference. They labour to show that such and such an Old Testament 
book is not quoted in the New Testament, and infer that it is not inspired ; 
they ransack the New Testament for passages parallel to those in other Old 
Testament books, and infer that the books thus made use of are canonical. 
The books which they accept and those which they reject as the result of 
this pre-eminently untrustworthy process, are, of course, those on which they 
had already set their minds as to be accepted or rejected. “ Not one quo- 
tation,” says Dr. Harold Browne (“An Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles,” Eleventh Edition, p. 151, referring to Cosin, “ History of the 
Canon,” chapter iii.) “occurs” in the New Testament “from any one of those 
books which form a part of what is now called the Apocrypha.” But we 
have to take account not only of formal quotation of a book, but also of use 
made of it in composition. The New Testament writers unquestionably 
used books which Protestants call “ Apocryphal”; and did anyone ever 
hear of such a preposterous canon of “criticism ”——criticism, surely, reduced 
to the level of utter bathos and nonsensicality—as that writers should make 
it a point to quote all the books they regarded as inspired, whether it was 
or was not to the purpose of their argument to quote them? ‘St. Peter,” 
for instance, “did not quote the Book of Tobit ; therefore St. Peter did not 
regard the Book of Tobit as authoritative.” Could any argument be more 
ridiculous ? There might be twenty or a hundred reasons why St. Peter 
did not quote the Book of Tobit ; for instance, he would know that many 
who would read his Epistles did not recognise it as canonical, and he 
might be unwilling to impede the acceptance of his words by gratuitously 
introducing disputatious matter ; or the Book of Tobit may not have oc- 
curred to him. Judges, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, the Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
are nowhere quoted in the New Testament. As frivolous is it to assert that 
when the New Testament writers, or any other persons, make a quotation, 
they thereby certify to the inspiration of what they quote from. Everybody 
who remembers what he has read quotes whatsoever serves his purpose, 
whether inspired or not. St. Paul quotes heathen poets; and even if 
we quote anyone as an authority, it does not follow that we believe 
he was inspired. If. writing with admirers of Milton in my mind’s 
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Criticism, which is a science of secular history and chronology, 
of antiquarian detail, of philology and literary judiciousnes:. 
That science had to grow up in its own way, and could not be 
jerked forward (if I may so express myself) by the premature 
enouncement of conclusions which could be normally and 
naturally held only nearly two thousand years later. But He 


did come to teach doctrine, and to correct errors in doctrines, 


of faith and morals. For that very purpose He sent out His 


Apostles, who must have prayed for the dead from childhood, 
and must have been brought up in an atmosphere of belief in 
the value of the intercession of holy men departed. So that, in 
presence of the fact that both the Jews, and, after a heathenish 
fashion, the Gentiles, believed in Purgatory and in prayer for 
the dead and in the intervention after death of those who had 
in life been eminent for holiness, the absence of any hint in the 
New Testament of condemnation of these doctrines is of itself 
eviderce that Christians, like mankind at large, recognised their 


truth.* 


eye, I made use of the words of that great English classic, no reasonable 
being would conclude that I thought Milton inspired, on account of my not 
using, in quoting him, deprecatory words which would spoil the effect of my 
quotation. St. Jude quotes the non-canonical Book of Enoch—‘“ Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, declared of these, saying, ‘The Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of His holy ones, to execute judgment upon all,’” etc. 
(Jude 14, 15). The passage is found in Enoch, chapter i. of Dillmann’s 
edition. It is easy for a modern commentator, accustomed to have 
quotations between inverted commas and references within brackets, to press 
the words of St. Jude unduly, and to extract from what may have been 
merely a way of referring his readers to Enoch i. into a declaration that 
the patriarch really uttered these words. Similarly, ‘“ David says” or 
‘ [saias says ” may have been merely a periphrasis for “the Psalms say” or 
“the Book of Isaias says.” To regard these as definitive ascriptions of 
authorship is as much out of place as to take ‘‘ Parliament gave the Queen 
authority to assume the title of Empress of India, which was proclaimed in 
London on April 18, 1876, (‘The Student’s Hume,’ Twenty-first Edition, p. 
736)” as an asseveration that David Hume, who died a century before, wrote 
this sentence or other sentences of which it is a condensation. 

“ The more strikingly so when we bear in mind, e¢.g., the mention, without 
the slightest tinge of censure, of Jewish ritual for the: dead (1 Cor. xv. 29), 
and the singularly cautious and reserved condemnation (Col. ii. 16-19) of the 
exaggerations of certain Jewish-Christian teachers as to the powers and 
offices of the Angels, some of whom they appear to have considered to be 
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Later Jewish Belicfs on Prayer for the Dead and Connected 
Subjects. 

The historical importance of the two passages in 2 Maccabees 
being accentuated by the belief of the later Jews in intercessory 
prayer for the dead, I shall now proceed to give an account of 
what they held on this subject and on those connected with it 
The opinions of all are not the same, and they’are like diverg- 
ing lines from a centre in the remoter past; but Purgatory and 
prayer for the dead are constant features, except, it may be, 
among the later rationalising Jews, whose eccentricities are, of 
course, of no interest from a historical point of view. Pro- 
ceeding for the sake of authenticity by way of quotation, I begin 
with the Jewish-Christian “ Discourse on Hades,” first published 
by Whiston, and attributed by him to Josephus, who is thought 
by some to have become a convert to Christianity : 


On the Abodes of the Dead before the Last Judgment. 


“ Hades is a place in the world not regularly finished ; a 
subterraneous region, where the light of this world does not 
shine ; from which circumstance (that the light does not shine) 
it cannot but be that there must be in it perpetual darkness. 
This region is allowed as a place of custody for souls, in which 
Angels are appointed as guardians to them, who distribute to 
them temporary punishments, agrecable to each one’s behaviour 
and manners. In this region there is a certain place set apart, 


equal or even superior to Our Lord (Farrar, “ Life of Christ,” ii. 465, sg¢., 
etc.). While emphatically repudiating this, St. Paul nevertheless insists 
that Angels form one family and even one body with men, under Christ’s 
headship (Col. 11. 19); and censures those Jewish Christian teachers, who 
invoked particular Angels by special names and attributes which they 
imagined to have over them a mysterious influence, as pretenders to an 
acquaintance with the angelic world which they did not really possess. But 
that it was possible to go very far is seen in the Apocalypse, where Angels 
are represented as the ordinary ministers of Divine Providence, and as set 
over the several departments of the natural world ;—where they sound the 
trumpets which are the signals of destruction, pour out the vials of wrath, 
proclaim the everlasting Gospel, contend with the wicked world-powers 
which are, as it were, incarnations of Satan, seal the servants of God, and 
preside over the winds, the fire of the altar, the waters, and the orb of day 
(Apoc. vill. 2, xvi. I, Xiv. 6, Xi. 7, etc.; vil. 3, vil. I, xiv. 18, xvi. 5, Xiv. 
17). The declaration that St. John was a fellow-servant with them was thus 
an honour of the highest kind. 
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as a lake of unquenchable fire, wherein we suppose no one hath 
hitherto been cast ; but it is prepared for a day afore-determined 
by God, in which one righteous sentence shall deservedly be 
passed upon all men; when the unjust and those who have 
been disobedient to God and have given honour to such idols 
as have been the vair operations of the hands of men, shall be 
adjudged to this everlasting punishment, as having been the 
causes of defilement ; while the just shall obtain an incorrup- 
tible and. never-fading kingdom. These are now, indeed, con- 
fined in Hades, but not in the same place wherein the unjust 
are confined. For . . . the just are guided to the right 
hand, and are led with hymns (sung by the Angels who 
are appointed over that place) into a_ region of light, 
in which the just have dwelt since the beginning of 
the world; not constrained by necessity, but ever en- 
joying the prospect of the good things they see, and 
rejoice in the expectation of those new enjoyments which 
will be peculiar to every one of them, and esteeming those things 
beyond what we have here ; with whom there is no place of toil, 
no burning heat, no piercing cold, nor are any briers there, but 
the countenance of the fathers and..of the just, which they see, 
always smiles upon them while they wait for that rest and 
eternal new life in Heaven which is to succeed this region. This 
place we call the Bosom of Abraham. But as to the unjust, 
they are dragged by force to the left hand . . . ito the 
neighbourhood of Gehenna itself ; and when they are hard by it, 
continually hear the noise of it, and do not stand clear of 
the hot vapour itself; but when they have a nearer view of this 
spectacle, as of a terrible and exceeding great prospect of fire, 
are struck with a fearful expectation of a future judgment, and 
are in effect punished thereby ; and not only so, but when they 
see the place [or choir] of the fathers and of the just, even here- 
by are they punished, for a chaos deep and large is fixed between 
them.” 


The Christian origin of the passage is indicated by the 
parallelisms to the New Testament; though it is also to be 
remembered that the eschatological phraseology of the Gospels is 
Jewish, and, indeed, it would otherwise have been unintelligible 
to those to whom it was addressed. To be in Abraham’s bosom 
(cf. Luke xvi. 22, 23) for example, or, as it was more generically 
called, to be with the patriarchs or with the fathers, was in Jewish 
phraseology to share the lot of the happy dead, who were also 
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said to be beneath the altar (Apoc. vi. g) or beneath the throne 
of glory. They were in Abraham’s bosom, as having been 
received by the father of the Faithful as truly and indeed his 
children ; they were beneath the altar and beneath the throne 
of glory, in the first instance, apparently, with reference to the 
last earthly resting-place in the shadow of the Temple hill where 
it was the ideal of the pious Jew to be interred, and whither it was 
imagined that all would have to be gathered together before the 
corporal resurrectionin the Valley of Jehcshaphat.* They were also 
spoken of as in the Garden of Eden, or Paradise, which, according 
to one legend, was swallowed up by the earth at the fall. Accord- 
ing to another legend, however, it was caught up into the sky. 
Inasmuch as whatever is holy in the world below was believed 
to have its “idea” or prototype above, men spoke of a holy 
land or Paradise, a Jerusalem, a temple, an altar, a sacrificer on 
high, the counterpart and as it were the vital principles of their 
imperfect earthly copies ; and this higher Paradise was said to 
be or not to be in Heaven according to the localisation-ideas of 
the writer or speaker, and the way in which he conceived of 
Heaven. For instance, according to the Talmudic treatise 
“ Hagigah,” R. Simon ben Lakish taught that there are seven 
heavens, in the third of which were “the mills which grind manna 
for the just,” and in the fourth “ Jerusalem, the Temple, and the 
altar are erected; and Michael, the great Prince, stands and 
offers a sacrifice upon it.” Into Heaven itself, z.2., into the highest 
state of happiness, the ‘‘ Discourse on Hades” supposes that no 
one has as yet entered; which may be compared with the 
Christian doctrine that the happiness of the Saints receives its con- 
summation only with the corporal resurrection, when both soul and 
body are glorified together. The “ Discourse” localises Paradise 
in the under-world, which we may by analogy suppose to be an 
earlier localisation than that of Paradise in the world above, as 


“ Hence it was, according to the Babylonian Talmud, that Jacob and 
Joseph desired to be buried in the Holy Land (“ Cethabhéth,” fol. 110, col. 1, 
Amsterdam Edition). The thought has been already noticed of the blood 
ofthe sacrifices preparing the way to a happy restoration. 
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being more intimately connected with the material grave. 
But whether from weariness of long waiting for the Messiah, 
from the influence of Christianity, from intrinsic development of 
ideas, or, it may be, from these and other causes acting together 

the Jewish idea of the present reward of the just before (as they 
believe) the coming of the Messiah, gradually rose (if we may so 
express it) from the under-world to Heaven, and in the Talmud 
and the book Zohar the just are frequently represented as in the 
very presence of God Himself, though the composers of these 
books believed the Messiah to be still future. “My beloved is 
mine, and I am his,” were, says Zohar, the last words of R. 

Simon ben Yochai; and,according to the too summary exposition 

of M. Franck: ‘“ Among the different degrees of existence, also 
called by them the seven tabernacles, there is one to which is 
given the name of Holy of Holies, where all the souls reunite 
themselves to the supreme soul, and complete themselves the 
one by the other. All enters there into unity and perfection ; 
all fuses itself into one supreme thought, which extends itself 
over the univeise and entirely fills it; but the basis of this 
thought, the light which conceals itself in it, can never be appre- 
hended or known ; one can apprehend only the thought which 
emanates from it. And, finally, in this state the creature can 
no longer be separately distinguished from the Creator ; the 
same thought illuminates them ; the same will animates them ; 
the soul as well as God commands the universe, and God 


executes what it commands.”* 


On Purgatory, as a place, being Gehenna, though different as a 
State. 

The counter-thought that no one has as yet entered into the 
fulness of Gehenna may be compared with the companion doc- 
trine that the penalty of the lost is complete only when “both 
soul and body are destroyed in hell.” With respect to the 


Fe A, Franck, “La Kabbale,” Ed. 1889, p. 189; Zohar, § “ Breshith,” 
Willna Ed., folios 89 and go. This, it will be seen, is a pantheising descrip- 
tion of the Beatific Vision and the consequent position of the Saints in the 
Divine economy. 
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temporary punishments with reference to which the passage 
opens, it is to be noticed that the Jews do not appear to have 
distinguished from Purgatory the hell of the damned as localised, 
or, in other words, as symbolised by a place which they happened 
to have thought of in consequence of their conceptions of the 
physical universe. In other words, they seem to have conceived 
of the hell of the damned and Purgatory as the same place, and 
to have distinguished them only by the length of the punish- 
ments. The greater ethical delicateness of Christianity has 
introduced the thought of a difference in place. We instinc- 
tively shrink from the idea that those who at root were genuine 
servants of God, should be for even an instant mingled with 
thcse who lived and persevered in dying reprobate. We con- 
sequently mentally localise them as in another p/ace, though 
this is not of faith, and though in the same part of what we 
call “place” there may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
be many different kinds of beings, interpenetrating, and yet 
without communication with, each other. But the difference 
of time, which is to us the principal difference (because difference 
in the duration of the penalty imposed for sin implies difference 
in spiritual condition), was to the Jews, it would appear, the only 
difference. Frequently, of course, the Rabbinical writers merely 
distinguish, as we ourselves often do, two classes of persons, the 
good and the bad, of whom, they say, the first go to Heaven and 
the second to Gehenna. But this, of course, is only a general 
and summary view of what everybody has always known to be 
the actual facts of the case. In addition to those who are (so to 
say) quite black, and those who are altogether white, there is a 
great multitude who are neither entirely the one nor entirely 
the other. The contrast of black and white serves very well for 
a general picture, such as that between Israel and the 
adversaries of Israel broadiy looked at and regarded. But it 
fails us when we go into detail. What, for example, of those 
who died fighting for their country and their God, and yet 
wore charms from the idols of Jamnia? The judgment of the 
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Rabbis is that all but those who had nothing whatever to expiate 
went to Gehenna, some for shorter and others for longer or even 
for interminable periods. “ All who descend into Gehenna rise 
again,” is the teaching of one passage of the Talmud, “except 
adulterers, those who cause their neighbours to blush in public,. 
and those who call them by nicknames” (R. Chanina, in “ Babha 
Metzia,” fol. 58). “All Israel has a part in the world to come,” 
says another passage, instinct with the clannishness of an 
oppressed sect :—the punishments of Israelites are only tem- 
porary, but those of heretics, Christians, and apostates, last 
le-blam ve-‘blam, for aeon and aeon (“ Sanhedrim,” xi. 1). “It 
behoves a son,’ writes Buxtorff in his work “De Synagoga 
Judaica,” “ for eleven months to say the prayer Kadesh. For they 
lay it down and hold that thus the father is delivered from. 
Purgatory. The wicked remain in Purgatory eleven full 
months; those who are somewhat more pious are sooner 
released from it. Hence it is written in the Talmud: ‘ Sinners, 
both Gentiles and Israelites, go down bodily into Gehenna, and 
are tormented there for twelve months; . . ._ but, heretics, 
false brethren, apostates, E:picureans, etc., shall remain in it 
for ever and ever’ [le-‘Clam ve-‘dlam],” “ Rosh Hash-Shanah,” 
fol. 17, 1.—Buxtorff also relates an anecdote from the treatise 
Callah, of a man in Purgatory who appeared to R. Agiba 
and declared his state. The Rabbi asked him whether he had 
left a son, and being answered that he had, went to the city 
where the son lived, taught him the prayer Kadesh, and told 
him to say it every day for the repose of his father’s soul. 
And when he had learnt it and had recited it for some time, 
the man appeared to the Rabbi in a dream, thanked him,. 
and told him he was now delivered from Purgatory and was 
in the Garden of Eden. Not only does the son, but the whole: 
Synagogue, continues Buxtorff, prays for the dead every 
Sabbath, especially for those who have bequeathed anything 
for the use of the poor, or for the conservation of the 
synagogue, or by other good works have deserved well of it ;. 
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and he gives the prayer used by the Italian Jews in his time: 
“May God remember for good the soul of R. N. or D.N., 

for R.N. or D.N. is about to give what his heart freely 
dictates to him, for charity [or for the oil of the lamp, etc.], for 
an expiation for his soul, and that God may remember him 
for good.—May God grant him rest, that it may be well 
with him, and his soul be bound in the bundle of the living, 
in everlasting life, in Paradise, under the throne of glory.” 

The Jews, therefore, prayed for their dead; and I will con- 
clude the proof that they did so, both before and after the 
Christian Era, by a quotation which shows the continuance of 
the practice even into recent times. It is taken from a Jewish 
burial service : 

“ An established repose, in the celestial abode, under the wings 
of the Divine Presence, according to the degree of the holy and 
pure who shine as the refulgent splendour of the firmament ; a 
renewal of strength; expiation of trespasses ; removal of trans- 
gressions and approach of salvation; compassion and favour 
from the presence of Him Who dwelleth on high. May it be 
granted that in the goodly portion of the future state may be 
the portion and tranquil abode of the good person named A. B. 
May the spirit of God lead him into Paradise, being now de- 
parted from this world, according to the will of God, Who 
ruleth Heaven and earth. May the supreme King of Kings, 
through His infinite mercy, pity and compassionate him. May 
the supreme King of Kings, through His infinite mercy, hide 
him in the shadow of His wings, and in the secret place of His 
tabernacle, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
at His temple. May He raise him at the end of days, and 
cause him to drink cf the river of His pleasures. May He cause 
his soul to be bound up in the bundle of life, and his rest to be 
glorious. May the Lord be his inheritance, and grant him peace; 
may his repose be in peace: as it is written, he shall come in 
peace, they shall rest in their beds, everyone walking in his up- 
rightness. May he and all his people of Israel, who lie in the 
dust, be included in mercy and forgiveness. And let us all say, 
Amen.”—“ The Order of the Daily Prayers,” . . . by David 
Levi, Second Edition, London, A.M, 5570. 


(To be continued. ) a ©. & 
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